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On January 1, 1945, it was 668,000 





In June, 1949, it was 800,000 





Now it’s well over 
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ALE 1’ Stockholders 


No other stock is so widely held by so many people. About one family in every 50 


in this country now owns American Telephone and Telegraph Company stock 





J ust last month the number of stock- 
holders of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company reached a 
record high of 900,000 and it’s still 


growing. 


This is an increase of over 100,000 
in eight months. The big gain is due 
not only to completion of the first 
offering of stock to employees under 
the Employee Stock Plan but to con- 
tinued public buying. 


The people who own the Bell Tele- 
phone business come from all walks 
of life in every section of the country. 
Most of them are small stockholders. 
280,000 own five shares or less. More 
than half are women. 


Over 150,000 telephone employees 
are now stockholders. In the next 


year or so many thousands more will 
complete payments on stock under 
the Employee Stock Plan. 


A significant fact is that more than 
350,000 A. T. & T. stockholders have 
been stockholders for ten years or 
longer. Their A. T. & T. dividend has 
come along regularly, in good times 


and bad. 


They bought the stock “for keeps” 
because of their long-term confidence 
in the business and their belief that 
regulatory bodies will provide ade- 
quate rates for service so that they 
may receive a fair and stable return 
on their investment. 


It’s the widespread confidence of 
investors that helps make possible the 
good telephone service you get today. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 








EVERY TIME YOU TELEPHONE you share 
the benefits of the stockholders’ it 
vestments. It’s their dollars that build, 
expand and improve the best tele 
phone system in the world for you t0 
use at low cost. 
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SIDE LINES 


Subsidy on the Sea Lanes 





WueEN Forszs reviewed the airline in- 
dustry (“Enterprise Up in the Air,” 
Oct. 15 and Nov. 15 issues, 1949), the 
economic villain of the piece turned out 
to be government subsidy. Certain sky 
routes were once branded “essential to 
national defense” by some now-forgot- 
ten Washington thinker, and as a result 
the whole airline industry is now heav- 
ily padded with Uncle Sam’s coverlet 
of greenbacks. 

Whether such automatic success in- 
surance is good can be argued from 
many angles. From the point of view 
of the national economy, however, the 
answer seemed clear last October to 
the editors of Forses. If subsidies—i.e., 
citizens’ money—are used to maintain 
four airlines over a route where traffic 
can support only one (e.g., Chicago- 
Washington), subsidies are not ae or 
business. They are simply methods of 
forcing: the public to buy services it 
would not purchase freely on its own. 

The blanket of subsidy was also 
found to play a major part in preserving 
the snug profits of another carrier in- 
dustry—barge lines (“Inland Water 
Wagons,” March 1 issue). Here the 
artificial effect of subsidy was pointed 
up by the existence of a rival and un- 
subsidized carrier, the railroads. 

The latest subsidy lid was recently 
blown off the obscure head of Maritime 
Commission Chairman Fleming. Here 
the issue was not the existence of sub- 
sidies as such, but their sloppy admin- 
istration, based on alleged guesswork. 

Our Washington editor reports that 
most of the talk on USMC has to do 
with the proper method of handing out 
payments to merchant shippers, and not 
with the issue of whether subsidy itself 
is compatible with a working system of 
enterprise business. 

The editors seize this occasion, not 
further to malign the inefficiency of a 
particular bureau, but to call into ques- 
tion the whole apparatus of subsidy for 
private corporations. Is it possible, un- 
der the banner of defense needs or any 
other bright oriflamme, to mix the oil 
of government subsidy with the clear 
water of free competition? 

To answer this question, the entire 
merchant marine industry must be sur- 
veyed, so that the subsidy matter is 
not examined out of context. FORBES 
does this in a series of two articles, 
“Subsidy on the Sea Lanes,” the first of 
which appears on page 14 of this issue. 





Some Kitchen Helpers Never Grow Old 


... for an “Unseen Friend” keeps their beauty unchanged 


When Karen Rogers was born, Dad 
surprised Mother with some new kitchen 
appliances. He wanted to lighten her 


work so she would have more time with 
the baby. 


When Junior was born, he bought still 
more appliances. And he added to them 
through the years. 


Now the children are growing older... 
and becoming kitchen helpers themselves. 


The appliances, though, never seem to 
grow old. Older in years perhaps, but not 
noticeably older in appearance. 


Today they look almost as new as the 
day they started to lighten housework for 
Mrs. Rogers. The years of hard kitchen 
duty have scarcely marred their mirror- 
bright, chromium-plated surfaces. 


What makes the plated surfaces so 
good-looking ...so long-lasting? 


The good looks come from the chro- 


mium plating itself —a surface coating 
that is ever so thin (only two 100,000ths 
of an inch). 


The durability comes from a protective 
undercoating of Nickel, “Your Unseen 
Friend.” 


This protective and unseen layer of 
Nickel is many times thicker than the 
chromium skin. For tests show that the 
durability of decorative chromium de- 
pends most of all on the thickness of the 
Nickel underplating. 


Without such stout protection between 
this surface skin and the base metal the 
plated ware would soon rust and stain. 
But with a thick undercoating of rust- 
proof, corrosion-resisting Nickel, it takes 
rough handling with little damage to its 
beauty. 


So whenever you see high quality chro- 
mium plating in your kitchen... in your 
bathroom...on your car... remember 


4 


that beauty-preserving, friendly metal that 
is underneath and unseen. 


No wonder Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


To learn more about Nickel, “Your 
Unseen Friend” —how it’s 

produced, what it’s used for 

today, and what research is 

doing to make Nickel even 

more useful tomorrow — 

write for a copy of “The 

Romance of Nickel.” It is 

free. Write Dept. 642, Aa 
New York 5, N. Y. —e 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, It. 


. Nickel 


..-Your Unseen Friett 


©1960, T. I. N. Co. 
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be very revealing to careful readers. 
é h S, releases, inserts and other facts shown by the Record, 
~less authoritatively right now that two men in the House of 
ire run but meres for the post to be vacated in January, 1953, by 
Senator arthur: Vandenberg. : 


hat They are Rep sentative Gerald R. Ford, Ir:, of Grand Rapids, who represents Art 
Vandenberg's own 
out 
ois t | 1d berg undoubtedly will favor the younger Ford, who has more or 
ig” Michigan's “elder statesman" on foreign policy during the past 
: tely has not “gone along.” He has stood squarely against 
be policy and is prouder of his stand now--the tide is turning 
at ses aol he has been in other years. 

ae. 
jhe tres that wise 3 are 50,000 Michiganers named "Shafer*® 
oe ving 2 ceed Schnopper, etc. 

al A 18 of 1946——ix ppar #4 at ’ ngressicnal leaders, whom he feels are let- 





ting him down. ue . es that there are ‘fewer 


defense, personally, #11 today than shete have 
he took cver on j 


(D.=I11.), who 
sneezes every 
porters every 1 
isn’t too fri 


IT’S almost a for act, @S a result of the close British e 
the Fair Deal recommendat ic fe earlier this year by Truman an 
nomic Advisers wi » fol Congress, exeept for expanded © 
Health insurance, Brannan trial run, and@ all the others a 
poned. Truman w n't ment ‘them again until after the election, “ag 
A few Republic {most are already foretasting vietory--and like 
: what skeptical. They see a positive danger 
| t their ranks and the overconfidence that 
and there. These Rt iA 
ing heads eight months ‘Detors election. They can't forget '48, '44, '42, 
other years they faites to win clear majorities. eae 


sentatives (he was retired on full pay only six weeks ago), still is firm 
and body, despite 30 years of ministering to Congressmen and kings... = =. 
Asked by a recent interviewer to name the man whom he considers to be the "g: 
influence... for good" during his long ministry on Capitol Hill, ‘Drs Monten 
said without hesitation: a Ft 
"Herbert Hoover. Hoover is:a:man of great vision, of. profoundly Fe dnstir 
man who proved by his own family that he was great. His: one failing vad: hieimaeiel 
to transmit his real thoughts to the: people. The terminal point. of ali maps 
in simplicity. Hoover; a Quaker, was essentially a man who. believed in-the simpl 
way, for he was and is without guile." Bet i ees 
The aged chaplain said that two men stand out in his mind-as Shen Aexontent: 


ters" on Capitol Hill:in his tdme--Tom Heflin,i who still is living in are: 
the late Jim gto of Indiana. i 


THE talk around Sisthbetonsits coffee shops, bars, ane at coakaney partios--is 
44/100 pure politics these days. 2 ae 
Democrats and Republicans from “close" districts ‘aia there will ae a herd 
for re-election) just aren't to be found on week-ends. They are back at home men 
fences. Those from the "Safe* districts--both Republicans and Democrats~-spend 
week-ends and extra time’ trying to think up publicity to —_— — in ths pane 
or to increase their legislative prestige. Dat a 
According to gossip, a-lot of Republicans who were wiped pak ae eh Fair Deal pe 
set in November, '48, are going to try again this fall. These include such well 
politicos as Forrest Harness, of Indiana, Walter C. Ploeser, of SRD: _— * 
Busby, of Illinois, and Fred Hartley, of New Jersey. 
Britishers who changed their support from Labor to Conservative one not wane 


it, but they were helping many a political soul, torn with doubt about the voice c 
the people, to make a decision in America. 
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Only STEEL can do 


HOSPITAL FAVORITE. Equipment made of U'S’S Stainless Steel stands in a 
class by itself when it comes to safeguarding the health of patients, mak- 
ing work easier for hospital staffs. Its smooth surfaces harbor neither 
germs nor bacteria. And it’s easy to keep spotlessly clean and sanitary. 


SLAM, SLAM, SLAM, all day long—but despite such rough 
treatment, this refrigerator stands solid as a rock and 
holds its gleaming porcelain surface because the steel 
it’s made of is sturdy, time-tested U’S’S Vitrenamel. 


AIRPLANE CROSSES BRIDGE. This is the 127-foot wide 
airport taxiway overpass, carrying a taxiing air- 
plane across the vehicular approach road at the 
New York International Airport. In fabricating 
and erecting steel for such modern structures as 
this, United States Steel is continuing its number- 
one job of helping to build a better America. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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A CLEAN, SAFE PAN is any pan made of 
stainless steel because this ever-bright 
material is so easy to keep free from con- 
tamination. When you buy a utensil 
bearing the U-S-S Stainless Steel label, 
you know that the steel was made by 
United States Steel—that it is perfect for 
its purpose, that it is easy to clean, and 
corrosion-resistant all the way through. 


\~v 
oH . . and this label is your guide to quality steel 





TIRES DEFY DESTRUCTION! Newest thing in tires is the use of high tensile steel 
wire to replace cotton or rayon cord, producing what engineers believe. to be 
the most rugged pneumatic tire ever built. It runs cooler under heavy loads at 
high speeds, gives more mileage. Development of hair-like strands of U-S’S Tire 
Cord Wire, strong enough to take the constant punishment of tire flexing, was 
accomplished after extensive research by scientists of United States Steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping to Build a Better America 


DIVISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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WOULD 
FIRE INSURANCE 
ALONE KEEP YOU. 


IN B ee” S407: Zi, 
Figures prove that in spite | y 







of fire insurance, 43 out of 
every 100 firms that lose 
their records by fire never 
reopen their doors. 


Could your business go 

on without its accounts 
receivable, tax records, 
contracts, deeds and other 
irreplaceable records? 
Without them, how could 
‘you prepare the proof- 
of-loss required within 60 
days to collect fully on your 
fire insurance? 










You can protect your business records against fire... 
by keeping your records in a 
Mosler “‘ A”’ Label Record Safe. 
The“ A” label of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. on 
a Mosler Record Safe is 

your assurance that it has passed their rigid 4-hour 


fire, impact and explosion tests...that it will 
fully protect your records and your business. 












Remember... Some of the most disastrous 
fires occur in fireproof buildings. Check your safe 
now! If it’s not a modern safe...if it does not 















Mos! f : 
beating the Underwrers carry the Underwriters’ label, you cannot 
fatories, inc a s 
burglary resistive chest inside Yely on it to safeguard your records...the 
optional, » ving protection 


re and burglary. heart of your business. 


a7 Mosler Safe <....:.. 


Main Office and Showroom | pace FAL OUT AND MAR TODAY! qmm—4 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y. | THE MOSLER SAFE CO., Dept. FR 


i 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Deaters in principal cities - Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 


1 Please 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World | went 


i 0 The free booklet, * “What You Should Know 
About Safes.” 


\ (0 The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 
l Name 

| Firm 
| Address 


against 





































Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage - 
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TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





, 


Veto further vote-buying. 


Farm subsidies, maritime subsidies 
etc., if continued, will prove suicidal, 


One desirable strike: by taxpayers, 
Has Socialism been strafed? 


W 
Will Truman heed? now! 
to tl 
Re-enthrone private enterprise! tion, 
Blast bungling bureaucrats. oir 
Real estate seems doomed for recession, § “~ 
sura: 
America’s bulwark industries: steel, au. § the 
tomotive, chemical, oil, shipbuilding the . 
public utilities, scientific, others. V 
re-€ 
In these and other war-waging respects, 9 call 
Russia is an also-ran. of 1 
a 
Our railroads outrank all others in the pa 
world. : 
strin 
Also our aircraft. * 
Too, our bomb-producing capacity-A fj han 
and H. trac 
Prediction: Russia won't force us into c a 
shooting—bomb—war. pena 
But she will stop short at nothing else. rt 
fift; 
Reject the upstart Roosevelts! on 
mhe 
Real estate is becoming unrealistically of 
high. ex] 
Go 
$100 monthly pensions will prove ur- rs 
profitable unless the dollar's value is , 
preserved. 
Ce 
The Administration is strenuously seek- . 
ing to scuttle this. . 
Sa) 
Don’t overspend! r 
lic 
Prophecy: Communism won't cope éf- 
fectively with the ruling of China. 
se 
Attlee isn’t at ease. fi 
Guess: Further nationalization i 
Britain is out. 
‘Be prepared for some business recession t 
in the second half of 1950. } 
But don’t become panicky. a 
( 
Prophecy: John L. Lewis will be the last P 


of arbitrary, unrestrained, law-defying 
labor leaders. 
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Fact and Comment | 


by B. C. FORBES 





WHAT WILL DOLLAR BE WORTH? 


What will our dollar be worth ten, twenty years from 
now? You and I, citizens, voters, will decide. If we succumb 
to the blandishments of the present Federal Administra- 
tion, if we endorse continued unbridled governmental ex- 
travagance, the dollar inevitably will shrink seriously in 
purchasing power. Total savings, in one form or another, 
exceed $70,000,000,000; the $213,400,000,000 in life in- 
surance policies are today owned by 80,000,000 individuals; 
the multi-billion of U. S. Government securities, owned by 
the American people, cannot but shrivel gravely. 

What are you going to do about it? Are you going to 
re-endorse the mis-named Fair Deal? Or, are you going to 
call a peremptory halt upon continued further ballooning 
of Washington squandering? If—heaven forbid!—we should 
approve perpetuation of Federal vote-currying prodigality, 
every thrifty individual and family, everyone who has 
striven for self-reliance through saving, the whole nation, 
will suffer direly. 

How recklessly ridiculous have become Washington 
handouts to win votes is alarmingly reflected by these ex- 
tracts from a New York Times editorial: 


About a month ago two incidents directed public attention to 
the fantastic size and nature of the problem that has been 
created under the Government’s farm policies. One of these was 
an appeal by Secretary of Agriculture Brannan to Congress for 
directions as to what he should do about getting rid of some 
fifty million bushels of surplus potatoes. Testimony brought out 
on that occasion revealed, among other things, that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had exhausted all available legal methods 
of disposal, including an offer to sell the unwanted spuds for 
export at one cent a bushel—sacked in bags which had cost the 
Government 12 to 15 cents apiece. It also brought out the fact 
that the cost of supporting potato prices alone since the end of 
the war has exceeded 400 millions. 

The second episode occurred when the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, which finances the farm price support program, 
asked that Congress increase its lending power. Although it now 
has authority to lend up to $4,750,000,000, officials of the CCC 
say it cannot get through the 1950 crop year unless this authori- 
zation is increased immediately by another $2,000,000,000. .. . 
At the moment the Government has almost two-thirds of a bil- 
lion dollars tied up in cotton alone. 


If we do not, next November, return to Americanism, to 
self-support, to depending upon our personal exertions for 
fnancial protection, woeful will be the outlook! 


BRITISH ELECTION AND U. S. 


Does the British election result embody significance for 
the United States? Does this preeminently impressive swing 
away from Socialism, following the example of New Zealand 
and Australia—to say nothing of widespread setbacks to 
Communism in Europe—suggest that the same trend may be 
‘xperienced here next November? 

The British Labor Government has proved a hard task- 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


master, has exhibited lack of financial commonsense, has 
wrought wreck and ruin by bidding too high a price—an 
impossible price—for votes to keep it in dictatorial control. 

Harry Truman, if he could have his own shortsighted 
way, would force this country even deeper into the lethal 
mire of Socialism than Britain. He is utterly innocent of all 
knowledge of economics—his one venture in business re- 
sulted in the bankruptcy of his little haberdashery. Admit- 
tedly, under the tuition of Pendergast (who was sent to the 
penitentiary) he learned how to play politics astutely, 
shrewdly, unconscionably. But subsequent responsibility has 
not imbued him with the slightest shred of statesmanship. 
“Spend, spend, spend; elect, elect, elect” is his indefensible 
creed, a creed which, if carried out long enough and far 
enough, could end only in America ending as did Truman’s 
haberdashery. 

How will America’s voters react on November 7? 

At this stage I prefer to hope rather than to prognosticate. 


BANKING POWER MOVES WESTWARD 


Analysis reveals that America’s banking power has been 
moving Westward. Twenty-five years ago the Far West was 
represented by only one bank among the ten largest in the 
country and it, Bank of Italy (Giannini), San Francisco, 
was at the bottom of the list. Today, the Bank of America 
(Giannini) far transcends all others, leading number two, 
the National City of New York, by over a billion dollars of 
deposits. Not only San Francisco, but Los Angeles ranks 
among today’s ten leaders. 

Among the New York institutions which figured in the 
big ten 25 and 20 years ago which no longer figure, either 
through mergers or relative decline, are the Irving, Bankers 
Trust, Equitable Trust. Also, the Illinois Merchants, Chi- 
cago, and First National, Boston. Chicago has held its own. 
It had only one among the ten biggest 20 years ago; ten 
years ago, and today, it has two. New York has had three 
which have consistently appeared at or near the top for a 
quarter of a century, namely, National City, Chase, Guar- 
anty Trust. The American Banker has kindly supplied these 
data. 

Today’s ranking ten and the list 20 years ago: 


Deposits Deposits 
Dec. 31, 1949 (millions) Dee. 31, 1929 (millions) 
1. Bk. of Am., San 1. Natl City, N. Y...$1,650 
Francisco ..... $5,775 2. Guaranty Tr., N. Y. 1,309 
2. Natl City, N. Y... 4,669 8. Chase, N. Y...... 1,248 
3 Giese N. Yes. 4,385 4. Bk. of Am., San 
4. Cont. Ill., Chicago 2,348 Francisco ..... 894 
5. Guaranty Trust, 5. Cont. Ill., Chicago 879 
| Pe Pee 2,300 6. Irving Tr., N. Y... 660 
6. Mftrs. Tr., N. Y... 2,282 7. Bankers Tr., N. Y. 606 
7. First Natl, Chicago 2,279 8. Cent. Hanover, 
8. Sec.-First, Los Ang. 1,603 |, aera 598 
9. Chemical, N. Y.... 1,450 9. Sec.-First, Los 
10. Cent. Hanover, Angeles ....... 541 
BM. Betsecd ovis'o's 1.448 10. First Natl, Bostun. 523 






What has brought about the more important of these 
kaleidoscopic changes? The trend of population and in- 
dustry Westward, the development of natural resources 
away from the Atlantic Seaboard, have played a substan- 
tial part. But close examination of the declines and rises 
among America’s financial institutions suggests that brains 
have played a vital part in the fortunes of our banks. 
A. P. Giannini was a giant of giants, a true pioneer, fear- 
less, resourceful, superlatively enterprising. The National 
City of New York, which led both 25 and 20 years ago, 
and ranked second ten years ago as well as now, was 
built up largely by James Stillman and Frank Vanderlip, 
and has been fortunate in their successors. Winthrop W. 
Aldrich has been a Chase stalwart. Harvey D. Gibson has 
been the architect of the Manufacturers Trust's phenom- 
enal rise; it rated nowhere 20 years ago. “Old Bullion,” 
the Chemical, was powerfully nurtured by Percy H. John- 
ston; it was not among the first ten as late as ten years ago. 

As I see it, what might be called the “democratization” 
of banks and banking played a vital part in bank up- 
building, meaning the exertion of strenugus efforts to cater 
to smaller individuals and businesses. That was con 
spicuausly the key to Giannini’s miraculous achievements. 
Advertising, too, has also played a potent part. 


* 
To reach the summits, follow the straight path. 
* 


A WARNING 


L. M. Giannini, president of America’s—the world’s— 
biggest bank, the Bank of America, California, son of its 
_ redoubtable founder, issues this warning in his extremely 
illuminating annual report: 

Viewing the national scene, we see a clearly-marked trend 
which is distinctly not in the interest of the people, but never- 
theless a trend which has been formed and developed by the 
people through imposing their will on the lawmakers. It is a 
trend away from independence and initiative and free enter- 
prise, a trend in the direction of Federal government paternal- 
ism. Currently this trend is masquerading under the fine-sounding 
but misleading name of “Welfare State.” 

In all of its ramifications, the “Welfare State” is a poor substi- 
tute for the incentive and freedom of enterprise with which we 
built this country. Among its costs are too much concentration 
of government in Washington, high cost and extravagance in 
running the national bureaucracy, taxes at an uneconomically 
high level, and deficits in the billions, withal. 

As the first step in correcting an unhealthy trend, the agencies 
and functions of government should be brought back closer to 
the people by a revival of the principle of state sovereignty. 

It will be a great day for the American people of all stations 
when they awaken to the fact that the benefits of the so-called 
welfare state are not free but must be paid for, in full, by them- 
selves, paid for in loss of personal liberty, constantly mounting 
taxes, hidden and indirect as well as direct, and in high costs 
of living aggravated by deficit financing. In this new year of 
1950 we will do well to strive for the sounder standard of living 
and sturdier basis of security to be gained from the profits of 
individual initiative and free enterprise rather than from gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

* 


This is an age for cour-age. 
* 


EXECUTIVES: MAKE ORDERS VERY CLEAR 


Incomputable losses, confusion, unpleasantnesses are 
caused by failure of executives to make their instructions, 
orders, to subordinates unmistakably clear. Certain corpora- 


SMEARING WORLD GOVERNMENT 


American businessmen, having demonstrated their abjl- 
ity, knowledge and experience to build our present free 
enterprise system to its present high level, should pe 
more than any other group in the country be aware of the 
dire need for a strengthened world organization capable 
of enforcing world peace. A number, including W. T. Hol- 
liday, Chairman of Standard Oil of Ohio and James K. Mof- 
fitt, Chairman of Crocker First National Bank in San Fran- 
cisco, have been active on behalf of the United World 
Federalists and other such organizations. To date 21 state 
legislatures have adopted resolutions in favor of world gov- 
ernment; 110 Congressmen of both parties, including a ma- 
jority of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, are sponsor- 
ing a world government resolution in Washington. 

But now that real progress is being made, various isola- 
tionists and some misguided patriots are attempting to smear 
all efforts toward a world government capable of enforcing 
world peace as “Communistic.” A silly charge, considering 
that from the beginning the bitterest opponent to world 
government has been Moscow. Reds know well that in any 
free assembly of the nations of the world the Communist 
nations would be outvoted on efforts to obstruct world 
peace as they are today in the UN. They prefer the present 
UN because their veto power can block any attempt to 
enforce UN majority decisions. In a strengthened world 
organization, Russian power to paralyze would be gone. 

I doubt if responsible, thinking businessmen would be 
misled by isolationists and their strange bedfellows in this 
fight on world government, the Communists, who for op- 
posite reasons fear the only course that offers hope of effec- 
tively outlawing war—a strengthened United Nations, with 
power to enforce peace.-MALCOLM Fores. 





tions insist that all demands upon employees be put into 
writing. How easy it is to misunderstand! 

When I was a fledgling printer’s devil, raw from the 
country, a bumptious Englishman who was placed in charge 
jauntily bounced into the attic-office where I worked, and 
asked me: “Do you fly?” As he had rubbed everyone the 
wrong way in this weekly newspaper establishment, I con- 
cluded he was bent on ridiculing me. He angrily repeated 
his question. The octogenarian compositor who had been 
coaching me how to sweep floors, how to separate type 
from dust, dirt, tobacco cuds, etc., finally came to my 
rescue: “I don’t think he understands what you mean.” 

“Flying,” I then and there learned, was an operation pet 
taining to hand-fed printing machines. 

Again. When the British Government Inspector came to 
examine my cross-roads country school, he called upon the 
dunce of the class during a Latin examination. He told the 
dullard to write down a simple Latin word. Then he com- 
manded what sounded like, “Add a name to it.” The pupil 
was stumped. His Majesty’s Inspector became most indig- 
nant, after repeating his order several times. I whispered 
to the very much embarrassed headmaster: “Fred thinks 
he is telling him to add a name to it. And, of course, he 
doesn’t know what name to add. Fred doesn’t realize that 
he is being told to add an ‘m’ to it.” . 

The schoolmaster enlightened the high-and-mighty It- 
spector. And all was well. 

When you issue an order, never leave the slightest room 
for being misunderstood. 


Forbes 
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(Partial view of the enormous new lubricating oil plant at. 
Lake Charles, La., where this great new oil is processed.), 


“ANTI-FOULING” OIL made by the 
Remarkable new “HEART-CUT” PROCESS 


This n H It’s here now! The remarkable motor oil from the giant new 
; ew oil the best known to science... $42,000,000 lubricating oil plant at Lake Charles, La. The. 
gives you a cleaner engine. ..more economy plant that’s been the big talk of the oil industry for months. 


New Premium Koolmotor is made by the unique ‘‘Heart-. 
Cut’’ Process which retains only the choicest part of the finest. 
crudes. It’s so superior that in recent engine tests it outscored’ 
nine other major premium motor oils. No wonder Premium 
Koolmotor is better in every way! Cleans better, seals better, 
cools better and fights acid, sludge and corrosion far more 
effectively. Switch to this remarkable new oil today. 


staré saving Collars today... stop ae 
CITIES @ SERVICE 
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... Minimum carbon residue. 
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| year, has no reply to most charges. 





ON THE DEFENSIVE over the subsidy question is Major 
General Philip B. Fleming, Maritime Commission Chair- 
man. The Hoover Committee called his agency a “glaring 
example of administrative mismanagement.” A veteran 
government bureau chief, Fleming inherited USMC last 


Harris & Ewing 


ON THE OFFENSIVE is Controller General Lindsay War- 
ren, whose 208-page audit report on USMC documents 
charges of “subsidy by guesswork.” Commerce Secretary 
Sawyer wants Maritime Commission’s functions absorbed 
into new agency to administer all transport services. 
President Truman is reported toying with the idea. 


Int tional 








SUBSIDY ON THE SEA LANES 


Does U.S. aid to the shipping industry bolster 
national defense—or is it “artificial profit?” 


In 1938 tHE Maritime Commission 
chartered three passenger-cargo vessels 
to Moore-McCormack Lines. The ships 
(“Argentine,” “Brazil,” and “Uruguay” ) 
had been taken over by the U.S. in set- 
tlement of a $9,889,900 debt. During 
War II the Commission asked Moore- 
McCormack to lend the vessels to the 
War Shipping Administration. Under 
the law, ship charter agreements could 
be ended without cost to the U.S. in 
times of national emergency; but the 
Commission promised Moore-McCor- 
mack that the vessels would be re- 
turned “in the same good condition” 
at war's end. When the U.S. set about 
restoring the three bottoms in 1946, 
they were eighteen years old and ready 
for the boneyard. If they last until 
1955, the government will get $2,700,- 
000 from Moore-McCormack as charter 
hire. Post-war repair bill, paid by tax- 


* American Export Lines, Inc.; Ameri- 
can Mail Line, Ltd.; American President 
Lines, Ltd.; Farrell Line; Grace Line, Inc.; 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co.; Mississippi 
Shipping Co.; New York and Cuba Mail 
Steamship Co.; Oceanic Steamship Co.; 
Seas Shipping Co., Inc.; United States 
Lines Co.; and Moore-McCormack. 


payers, amounted to a cool $23,000,000. 

This was part of the subsidy program 
laid down by the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936—a program designed to support 
a private fleet “for the national defense 
and the development of foreign and 
domestic commerce.” Under the sub- 
sidy umbrella, 12 shipping companies*® 
have jumped their net worth from $65 
million (1937) to over $363 million 
(1949). Paying an average 21% income 
tax (normal corporate rate: 38%), the 
dozen have rung up $371 million in 
profits during that span and have re- 
ceived $319 million in construction sub- 
sidies, plus an estimated $20 million in 
operating subsidy (allowing for refunds 
out of future profits). 


Warning whistle 

on the Commission’s zigzag financial 
course was first sounded by Herbert 
Hoover, whose commission recom- 
mended transfer of USMC functions 
to the Commerce Department. The 
whistle recently gave way to a shreak 
of agony when Lindsay C. Warren, 
Controller General of the United States, 
told Congress that many Maritime 
Commission subsidy payments were ex- 
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cessive, calculated by guesswork, based 
on hasty decisions. Some decisions: 

To allow $1,462,000 as trade-in on 
a United Fruit vessel, which was later 
sold as scrap for $112,000. 

To figure operating subsidies for a 
Grace Line ship on the basis of maiden 
voyage costs—always higher than nor- 
mal. 

To install refrigeration compartments 
on nine C-3 cargo ships bought by 
commercial firms, although such instal- 
lations were, by law, in excess of mini- 
mum changes required to convert the 
vessels for trade. Cost of refrigeration 
equipment: $360,000 per ship. Billing 
to purchasing companies: $85,000. 


On the hot seat 
during Warren’s vitriolic but well-docu- 
mented charges was Philip B. Fleming, 
who took over USMC last June. An old 
hand at bureaucratic administration, 
the genial ex-general had no answer 
when the Controller blamed “inefficient 
and inept” USMC employees for the 
mess. Fleming could only promise Con- 
gressmen to remedy payments made on 
erroneous calculations where possible. 
But there is no reason to assume that 
a little bookkeeping can solve the prob- 
lem posed by a subsidized merchant 
marine. Elements of national defense, 
foreign competition, high U.S. wages 
(see table) and construction costs, pros 
pects of declining foreign trade traffic, 
and natural Navy interest in an undis- 
turbed USMC-—all clutter up the sea 


Forbes 
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scape. Washington’s decks are topheavy 
cs proposed solutions: 
H. R. 5346 (the “long-range pro- 
” bill) would overhaul the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1986, liberalize 
direct subsidies as well as indirect sub- 
sidies in the form of tax-deferment and 
reciation privileges. 


Basic Monthly Wage Scales For “Liberty” or Similar Type 


Freight Vessels for Selected Countries.* 
U.S. Canada Norway Denmark France 


$687.39 $475 $262.08 $254.64 $247.81 

... 9323.51 275 94.75 81.56 117.59 

ABLE SEAMAN. 226.01 170 74.59 46.77 39.78 
FIREMAN 214.18 170 76.00 71.55 41.30 


Britain 
Variable 
$102.77 
80.60 
84.63 
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H. R. 6719 (the “tramp shipping” 
bill) would extend subsidy to 200 
tramp ships which steer hobo courses 
around the globe, carrying unsched- 
uled pick-up cargoes. 

House Merchant Marine Committee 
would write into law the 50-50 flag 
clause of ECA (half of all U.S.-financed 

oes should move in U.S. bottoms), 
extend it to other cargo shipment pro- 
S. 
Intercoast shippers would reorganize 
the Panama Canal administration, re- 
vise the toll rates on private shipping. 

Most of these proposals date from 
before Controller Warren’s revelations 
of guesswork payments, are hangovers 
from the merry days of unbudgeted 
government boatriding. In his January 
budget address President Truman 
urged postponement of any legislation 
until present Congressional hearings 
are over. There are two of these: the 
House Merchant Marine Committee is 
scrutinizing the inefficiency charges 
_ USMC; and a broader review 
of the whole merchant shipping ques- 
tion is being conducted by Senator 
Warren Magnuson and a Commerce 
subcommittee. 


The sudden searchlight 
of publicity catches a number of ship 
lines in undignified positions, trying to 
scramble aboard the gravy boat of sub- 
sidy. Isthmian Lines, long known as rug- 
gedly and individualistically allergic to 
government help in any form, has just 
entered its application: Ahead of it in 
line are Black Diamond, Gulf and 
South American, Arnold Bernstein 
Lines, Pacific Far East, Pacific Trans- 
port, and South Atlantic Steamship 
Line (only companies operating foreign 
trade routes are eligible at present). 
How American shipping firms—once 
hard and virile in a tough, international, 
knock-down-and-drag-out competition— 
have | aa fat and flabby and prone 
to holler “Uncle Subsidy” makes a re- 
Vealing yarn. 


Costs and competition, 

Pimary factors in any business, present 
4 storm-tossed horizon for the shipping 
Companies. It costs twice as much to 
build a ship here as in foreign yards 
~a differential which can increase as a 
result of shifting currency tides and 
devaluations. It costs three times as 
much to keep an American vessel at 
sea as it does for a Britisher, a Duch- 
man, a Norwegian or a “poor parley- 
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* These figures were prepared by the American Merchant Marine Institute for 
1948. There may have been some changes since that time, and devaluation of 
foreign currencies last fall widened the differentials at least temporarily, but 
otherwise the relationships remain about the same. 
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voo.” In a sea-minded world where 
even the Alpine Swiss go down to the 
sea in ships (latest count: 12), these 
cost differentials can sweep the ocean 
of American merchantmen far more ef- 
fectively than the deadliest U-boat 
pack. Construction is at fever pitch: the 
90-million-ton world fleet now in the 
making will be one-third too big for an- 
ticipated "ag tonnage. The squeeze, 
as it develops, will be most painful to 
U.S. shipowners. Failure in this sea 
battle will force us virtually to abandon 
the seas, which happened—with near- 
disastrous results—in the years just be- 
fore both World Wars. The American 
shipper pays much more for everything 
—stores, supplies, maintenance, repairs, 
insurance, etc., but (and this is the 
heart of the matter) he pays three 
times as much in seamen’s wages. 
About 70% of the $51 million paid out 
by the U.S. Maritime Commission in 
operating-differential subsidies is esti- 
mated to have gone into wages. Only 
Canada has a wage bill at all compar- 
able to ours (see table). 

The American able seaman’s $226 
monthly looks good, but his base pay 
is just a teaser. Commonly added is 
80% ($76.80) for overtime, $7.50 
monthly clothing allowance, often $2.50 





International 
FOREIGN FLEETS are taking the 
play away from the U. S. flag on 
the high seas. Norway's spanking 
new passenger liner, Oslofjord, 
maiden voyaged to New York last 
December; U. S. has yet to see 
its first post-war passenger ship. 
America sold 1,113 War II ves- 
sels to foreign lines at half their 
cost, gave them a start in ship- 
ping race against us. 
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a day in “war risk bonuses” still paid 
in certain European, Mediterranean 
and Pacific waters. Leaving out board 
and lodging ($3 daily), and the war 
risk bonus, the AB averages about 
$301.60 a month, making him one of 
the best paid American working men. 
To keep a Liberty at sea for 50 days 
costs an American owner $23,528 more 
than it costs his British competitor— 
$17,478 of this representing wages. 


The unions 

that have won this high wage standard 
for the American seaman, while mili- 
tant, are probably not nearly as ruth- 
less as is commonly believed. Their 
amazing success was fostered by two 
things: (1) the encouraging attitude of 
the government toward labor unions, 
and the close relationships between 
the government and merchant marine; 
(2) the large number of competing 
maritime unions, each trying to outdo 
the others. 

On the East Coast the National Mari- 
time Union (CIO) and the Seafarers 
International Union (AFL) are active 
in virtually all classifications of seamen. 
There is very keen rivalry between the 
two, each striving for more members 
and contracts. When one gets a con- 
cession the other won't rest until it has 
achieved the same—plus a little extra 
for itself. 

On the West Coast the situation is 
even more complicated: unlicensed 
deck workers, cooks and stewards, en- 
gine room hands, radiomen, engineers, 
and officers each have their own union. 
It is possible to have seven unions 
involved in a crew of 45 on a single 
vessel. Any one of these can tie up 
a ship, not only because they repre- 
sent key departments, but also because 
the members of one will not cross the 
picket lines of another. There is no 
specific rivalry among them, but they 
insist on maintaining the differential 
between the wages of various depart- 
ments. In technical jargon, a situation 
cannot be allowed to arise that would 
create an “inequity.” 

People in the industry do not believe 
there is any conspiracy among the un- 
ions to work this game. It isn’t neces- 





sary—just as keen competition —— 
manufacturers in the same field wi 
drive prices down, rivalry between two 
or more unions in the same industry 
drives wages up. 


The amazing feature 

of this union-pressured, high-cost situ- 
ation is that—statistics to the contrary 
notwithstanding—it doesn’t in itseif just- 
ify a universal subsidy. Subsidized lines 
can “demonstrate” with the aid of a 
slide rule that economic competition 
with foreign ship operators is impos- 
sible. Yet they can’t explain away the 
thriving existence of companies which 
have no truck with subsidy, yet turn 
a profit. Of the 800 dry cargo ves- 
sels in the foreign trade, 235 are partly 
supported by operating subsidies. How 


the other 565 have managed to operate 
independent of government largess the 
subsidized operators, with all their wav- 
ing of pessimistic cost statistics, have 
yet to explain. 


Cyclical trend 
of merchant tonnage has not been ap- 
preciably affected by the subsidy act 
of 1936. At war’s end we boasted 4,500 
vessels, carried most of our own cargoes 
plus a sizable chunk of the world’s, To- 
day our fleet has shrunk to 1,203, packs 
less than half our own overseas volume. 
Historically, the shrinkage is no new 
thing. Before the Civil War, American 
clippers were the best in the world, cost 
half as much to build as British sailing 
ships. After Appomatox our oceango- 
ing tonnage went into a steady decline. 





signal for verbal tussle. 





NATIONAL MARITIME UNION is marked by fierce rivalry between left- 
ists and rightists, shown swapping lefts and rights in New York arena. 
Interunion and intraunion strife has the effect of driving wages up—each 
group tries to outdo the other in winning benefits. Below, NMU president 
Joe Curran (right) and opposition leader Dave Drummond await the 
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By the outbreak of War I we mustered 
a pitiful 1,000,000 gross tons, enough 
to handle about 9% of our foreign trade, 
To build 2,318 bottoms through the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation cost $3 
billion; after the Armistice many craft, 
built for $200 a ton, went to private 
operators tor $18. But even with this 
fantastically high capital subsidy, ship- 
owners couldn't hold their own. Start- 
ing in 1921 with 11 million gross tons 
carrying half our foreign commerce, the 
merchant marine dwindled by 1938 to 
4.5 million tons toting less than a quar- 
ter of it. 

This was the difficulty to be solved 
by the 1936 Act with its subsidies, its 
“essential trade routes,” its training pro- 
gram for seamen. USMC was empow- 
ered to pay outright the difference in 
shipbuilding costs between domestic 
and foreign yards, to make loans to ship 
operators up to 25% of the purchase 
price, to grant American owners cash 
compensation for higher wages, sub- 
sistence, repair and insurance costs. 

To the American owner (and to for- 
eign bidders as well) went an added 
and indirect capital subsidy when our 
mammoth 60-million-ton war fleet was 
broken up in 1946. Many of the 2,710 
Liberty ships went on the block at 
half-price ($550,000), with larger C-2 
cargo ships also marked down 50%. Yet 
with all this aid the fleet fails to meet 
the basic purpose of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936—to maintain shipping 
“capable of serving as a naval auxiliary 
in time of war or national emergency.” 
Our emergency troop-carrying require- 
ment, for instance (900,000 men), is 
not half met by the present merchant 
marine. Passenger-cargo bottoms have 
decreased from 131 before Pearl Har- 
bor to fewer than 50 now; including 
government-owned transports, we have 
ship space for 400,000 men. In order 
to add a 60,000-ton superliner to the 
private fleet, the Maritime Commission 
agreed to pick up the tab for $42 mil- 
lion of its $70 million construction cost 
—United States Lines will get the ship 
next year for $28 million. 

Viewing the merchant fleet as 4 
whole, then, two tentative conclusions 
about the USMC subsidy program 
emerge: (1) government aid is not 4 
sine qua non of American shipe 
much of which exists without subsidy; 
(2) although “national defense” is the 
big justification for the program, it is 
doubtful whether milit needs are 
adequately served under the 1936 Act. 


This is the first of two articles on the 
American merchant marine. The 8é¢ 
ond, dealing with the more intricate de- 
tails of the subsidy program and its &- 
fect on the actual operations of specific 
shipping lines, will appear in an early 


issue. 
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RCA OFFICIALS HIT BACK AT FORBES CRITICISM 


IN THE FEB. 15 issue, Malcolm Forbes 
had an editorial entitled “The Bigger 
They Are—” which began: 


Radio Corporation of America is Big 
Business, but some of its experiences in 
recent years should satisfy even Attorney- 
General McGrath that in a free economy 
mere bigness is no guarantee of success, 
no insurance that business Davids can’t 
compete with business Goliaths. 

In three important phases of its opera- 
tions RCA has been the Maypole around 
which nimbler competitors have been 
dancing circles—the recording field, radio 
programming, and TV set designing and 
selling. 


RCA President Frank Folsom, stung 
by the criticism, declared in a tele- 
phone conversation with Mr. Forbes 
that the editorial was “a dirty piece of 
writing, based on complete misinforma- 
tion, and misleading to RCA investors.” 
Here is the company’s formal response, 
in a letter from Vice-President Orrin 
Dunlap, Jr.: 


Your editorial “The Bigger They Are—” 
is obviously based on misinformation and 
I believe that in fairness to the integrity 
of Forses that you will be interested in 
several comments which I would like to 
make for the sake of accuracy. 

First, referring to manufacturers who 
are producing the new phonograph rec- 
ords, you state that “hardly a handful 
used RCA’s ‘45s’.” I would call your at- 
tention to the fact that approximately 100 
manufacturers are now producing “45” 
records or instruments. 

You state in regard to the “45”, that 
“RCA invested millions backing the wrong 
horse.” That is far from a true statement. 
Never in the history of the record industry 
has a new development moved ahead so 


fast in so short a time as RCA Victor’s 
new 45-rpm system. As more and more 
people have become acquainted with the 
superior quality, convenience and econ- 
omy of the “45”, its public acceptance has 
soared. 

The new “45” records are being manu- 
factured at the rate of more than 25,- 
000,000 annually, and turntables capable 
of playing the “45” records are being pro- 
duced at a rate in excess of 1,000,000 a 
year. The “45” is here to stay, and we are 
firmly convinced by the-.tremendous de- 
mand for it, and because of its unsurpassed 
tonal quality coupled with many other ad- 
vances, that it is destined to lead all other 
types of recorded music. 

You assert that be- 
cause a competitor 
launched long-playing 
records that “RCA 
rushed forth with 
pretty looking but 
tiny records at still 
another speed.” May 
I point out that RCA 
did not rush its de- 

oy velopment of the “45”; 
RCA V.P. Dunlap it had been in the 


Formal responder Process of develop- 
ment for more than 


ten years and we presented it to the pub- 
lic as the first record player and record ever 
designed to go with each other, and the 
best available system of recorded music 
for the home. It provides the public with 
the lowest priced automatic turntable ever 
devised. 

In January of this year, RCA Victor 
announced that it would again issue 
33 1/8-rpm (long play) records beginning 
March. These records will supplement the 
full line of recordings on 45- and 78-rpm 
disks, and will be produced for the bene- 
fit of music lovers desiring certain selec- 
tions in long-playing form. The 3381/8 





records, however, will in no way displace 
the “45s” or “78s” but will be an addi- 
tional service. 

Furthermore, RCA Victor’s 1950 line 
of Victrola phonographs and radio-tele. 
vision combinations includes instruments 
that play all three records—45, 78, and 
33 1/3-rpm. Each of these instruments 
features an independent “45” record play- 
er in order that the fullest advantages of 
“45” quality and simplicity may be en- 
joyed. 

As far as television goes, RCA’s record 
of leadership speaks for itself, both in 
research, engineering, manufacturing and 
broadcasting. Our merchandising of tele- 
vision is by no means “slow and ponder- 
ous,” as you state. In fact, our merchandise 
is moving rapidly in every market, and 
most prospective buyers of television ask 
for RCA instruments. Our production lines 
are working day and night to meet the 
tremendous demand stirred by public ac- 
ceptance of RCA Victor television receiv- 
ers. It is beyond my understanding, in the 
light of the record, how you could state 
in reference to RCA that “in merchandis- 
ing marts, hiding lights under bushel bas- 
kets won’t sell anything but bushel bas- 
kets.” Indeed, we have too much experi- 
ence in the field of sales and merchandis- 
ing to resort to such use of baskets. 

RCA’s growth over the past 30 years has 
been achieved through its service to the 
Nation and the public, and if it had not 
been successful in its efforts, it would not 
be the great organization that it is today. 
Competition has been our lifeblood, and 
we welcome it and always will, and it will 
always be our aim to lead in quality of 
products and in service to the American 
people. 

We are proud of our record in scien- 
tific research and engineering as well as 
in manufacturing and broadcasting, which 
has made RCA World Leader in Radio— 





$2,224 in Sin 8 
Admiral Corp. 





——— 


$1,005 in Balderston’s 


$1,000, invested 4 years ago, by January of this year was worth— 


Philco 


$806 in Paley’s Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System 


$771 in Folsom’s Radio 
Corporation of America 
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First in Television and First in Recorded 
Sound. 


1. According to the trade magazine 
Record Retailer, there are about 40-odd 


“active” record companies. Virtually all 
make LPs. With the addition of six in 
recent weeks, only 16, not 100, press 
RCA’s “45s.” However, the demand for 
popular tunes on RCA’s small records 
is growing rapidly. 

2. RCA’s “45” records may have 
taken ten years to develop, but it was 
not until several months after Columbia 
had launched its highly-popular LPs 
that RCA brought out its new size. The 
company’s belated decision to make 
LPs, and to incorporate that speed in 
their sets, came presumably because 
customers, retailers and artists de- 
manded it. The editorial’s point was 
that Columbia showed the way, and 
instead of quickly adapting something 
new and better, RCA ignored it until 
forced to go along. 

8. The editorial said “RCA now 


ranks with the tops” but that their 
initial merchandising seemed slow and 
ponderous. Fact is that Admiral, not 
even a television producer in 1947, ac- 
cording to Radio Electronics Magazine, 
“was tops in TV unit volume in 1949.” 
Because all the companies keep accur- 
ate production figures to themselves, no 
one can be sure—but Admiral and 
Philco are certainly hot on RCA’s heels. 
In a field that RCA pioneered, had all 
the “know-how” and most patents, 
other companies in post-war years 
leaped ahead merthandisingwise, while 
RCA has just managed to hold a slim 
lead. Its percentage of the TV set mar- 
ket has declined sharply every year. 

4. As for President Folsom’s con- 
cern that RCA-investors might be mis- 
led, I think these figures, showing how 
a man who had invested $1,000 on 
January 2, 1946, in each of the four 
companies discussed, would stand to- 
day, are pertinent: 

$1,000 invested in Admiral four 
years ago was worth, with dividends, 








Ground balloon 


RUBBERIZED fabric is the only structural material used in this radar dome 
built for the Air Force by Firestone. Designed to be mounted atop a 25- 
foot tower, the shelter is held up by air pressure (one-twentieth of a 
pound). Inflated to half a pound pressure, the radome will withstand a 
125-mile wind. Ice and snow are Shaken off the 36-foot-high sphere by 
flexing. The big bag has no metal or wood supports, can be carried by the 
%-ton truck in foreground when deflated. To maintain inside pressure, the 
radome is entered through an airlock. 








$2,224.61 on January 2, 1950, 
$1,000 in Philco stock in 1946 to. 
day would be worth $1,005.01; 
$1,000 in CBS “A” four years ago 
would be worth only $805.86; and 
$1,000 invested in RCA January 2, 
1946, was worth, with dividends, 
only $771.31 on January 2, 1950. 


While RCA may, in slogan, be 
“World Leader in Radio—First in Tele- 
vision and First in Recorded Sound,” 
it certainly hasn’t been first in the 
hearts of investors for the past four 





years. 

It might be added, however, that 
two of Forses financial editors, Jo 
D. Goodman and W. C. Hanson, feel 
the stock is now a good “buy.”—Mat- 
COLM FORBES. 


TEXTILE BEAR 


How To GET warmth without weight 
has always intrigued textile men, whose 
long-suffering customers have had to 
bundle in heavy, cumbersome clothing 
for cold weather protection. Prospects 
are they won't next year, if Deering- 
Milliken & Co.’s latest research sleight- 
of-hand comes up to billing. It's a 
“super-secret” process that adds a 
“dramatic” increase in warmth to nylon, 
cotton, rayon, and even wool. 

Wool fiber provides the most warmth 
because of its “scales.” The new process 
goes nature one better by putting su- 
perior scales on fabrics. Trick is accom- 
plished by applying a blend of metallic 
aluminum powder on the cloth. Bonded 
to the fabric with intense heat, the 
finished product prevents heat loss by 
radiation, which accounts for almost 
85% of the loss of body heat in cold 
weather. In effect, it acts as an insulat- 
ing material, permits the body to retain 
natural heat when exposed to cold. 
Action is double-barreled, as it also 
keeps extreme heat from penetrating 
the body, making the fabric equally 
suited for warm-weather -wear. (Poros- 
ity is maintained despite the scales.) 


Nursing the project along, 
D-M’s hand was forced when American 
Magazine, sending out releases on 4 
forthcoming article on Cleveland inven- 
tor H. J. Rand (Remington electric 
razor, Bendix Economat), mentioned 
the process. Flooded with inquiries, 
D-M decided to take the bull by the 
horns, hurriedly called a press confer- 
ence at the Waldorf to give their story. 
Rand (son of James H. Rand, head 
of Remington-Rand), first evolved the 
process. He approached D-M, one of 
the few textile outfits interested im 
large-scale research. They grabbed it 
up quickly, backed Rand to the hilt 
in making further tests and studies. 
Within 12 months it was in the pilot 
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gage. Reaction of the few manufac- 
tywers shown the finished product was 
» enthusiastic that D-M immediately 
yeat ahead with necessary plant and 
suipment building. Going outside the 

ile machinery field, they had spe- 
dal machines built to handle the stuff. 






(alled Fabric X 

(ame is yet to be decided upon) its 
development has moved so fast that 
Deering-Milliken doesn’t know the ul- 
imate price, or what bugs will turn 
yp when they go into large-scale oper- 
itions (due in week or two). Up to 
sow only a few hundred yards of ma- 
trial have been turned out, all by 
hand. 

Expected applications are in mens’, 
women’s and children’s apparel, sports 
dothes, mattress covers, blankets, 
drapes. Investigation is proceeding with 
possible utilization in gloves, knitting 















D-M even had to devise a new heat- 
esting machine, called upon a sur- 
prised General Electric for a special 
heat measuring device, used only by 
the U.S. weather bureau, as a nucleus. 
Triple checking, D-M tested the fab- 
tics in their own laboratories and those 
of Rand, also called in the U. S. Test- 
ing Co. 

Tests show that a treated rayon satin 
lining, after being processed, will be 
1% warmer than the combination of 
the same lining, untreated, with an 
dleven-ounce wool lining such as is 
wed in the conventional “zip-out” coat. 
A nylon seersucker blanket cover so 
treated will provide more warmth than 
a three-and-a-half pound wool blanket. 




















Staking their reputation 

om the new process, D-M, one of the 
three or four largest in the textile field, 
will process fabrics at their own mills. 
later they plan to develop a program 
for licensing others to use this process. 
The process itself is being practically 
patented to death, 25 having been tak- 
én out so far. 

There’s still a great deal to do, com- 
pany officials point out. All preliminary 
tesearch work has been completed. The 
new fabrics have been tested for prac- 
ticability, utility, and ability to under- 
P dry cleaning (few, if any, of its 

asic qualities have been affected). 

Expecting to be oversold for many 
months to come, tense young company 
president Roger Milliken has been con- 
ferring feverishly for weeks with com- 
pany brass, ironing things out. Young 
& Rubicam will handle the advertising. 
Carments using these fabrics will sub- 
sequently be identified by a trade- 
marked name. 

Says Roger Milliken: “We've got a 

by the tail.” 
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Publicity man’s dream 


WHEN THIs picture came to rest on the desk of Forses New Ideas editor, 
he mumbled “they can’t do this to me.” 

A quick check indicated, however, that the photo was no studio con- 
coction but a genuine spot shot following an accident outside the Minne- 
apolis-Moline Power Implement plant. A truck was overturned, the driver 
lifted through the door, and—wonder of wonders—a Clark Equipment Co. 
fork lift was hard by, ready gently to lower the injured man to the pave- 
ment, 

As a “new idea” in emergency lifting, and a classic publicity photo, 
Clark’s release is thought to rate a box of its own. 











Change of address for FORBES 


FOR THE THIRD TIME since its founding 32 years ago, Forpes Magazine 
of Business has been compelled by staff expansions to move to larger 
quarters. New York headquarters are now at 80 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11. (Readers who have written letters to the editor addressed “120 
Fifth Avenue” are assured they will find their way to the editorial de- 
partment. ) 

The new offices are the first in New York to be furnished with the new 
modular furniture developed by the Du Pont Company. Central feature 
is an L-shaped desk with built-on partition walls, combining maximum 
individual privacy with more effective lighting and ventilation. 











































































































HOPPER HILLER 


At 25, he has jumped from midget autos 
to helicopters—and landed on his feet 


_It’s Too LATE to say, “That boy Hiller 
will go far.” That boy Hiller has al- 
ready gone. He’s only 25, but already 
he is top-whirler in the helicopter field 
in about five different ways. 

Son of a Berkeley, Calif., shipping 
executive, he waded into the technics 
of ni sapee at an early age, built 
a complex model railroad in his back- 
yard at six; built a 19-inch miniature 
gas-engined auto racer at 12. When the 
auto was clocked at 60 miles an hour, 
Stanley found he had started a fad. All 
the kids in Berkeley wanted duplicates, 
so he borrowed money from his dad, 
set some friend to work in the garage 
turning them out, and called his busi- 
ness Hiller Industries. The development 
of a special die-casting machine for his 
auto work landed him a raft of war con- 
tracts in 1940. At that time he was only 
15 years old and too young even to vol- 
unteer for military service. 

Hiller Industries, employing 300 peo- 
ple, was doing an annual business of 
just under $1 million in 1942 when 
Stanley, bitten by the helicopter bug, 
quit school—he was a freshman at the 
University of California—and sold his 
interest in the company. Forming the 
Hiller Aircraft Co., he spent $75,000 

of his Hiller Industries profits for the 

construction of an experimental “co- 
axial” helicopter with two huge con- 

centric rotors spinning in opposite di- 





rections. On the basis of this demon- 
strator he wangled a Navy contract for 
further experimental work and, to fi- 
nance the project, teamed up with an- 
other war-vaulted industrialist, Henry 
Kaiser. Hiller Aircraft became the Hil- 
lercopter division of Kaiser Cargo, Inc. 
However, the two parted company in 
1945 when Kaiser decided that autos 
had more mass production possibilities 
than helicopters. ‘Then, at 20, Hiller 
founded United Helicopters, Inc. 


Lack of capital 

was hurdle No. 1. He had shown him- 
self to be a “mechanical genius,” a top- 
notch organizer, administrator and 
money-maker, but when the self-as- 
sured young man walked into the fi- 
nancial offices of San Francisco’s Mar- 
ket Street, he found that he lacked one 
essential item: a company earnings 
record. Since United had just been 
formed, Hiller could hardly supply this 
lack. So he tried Los Angeles, and then 
New York, where he also found that 
“tisk” capital was not feeling at all 
risky. 
But what the bankers were scared of, 
the man in the street was eager to sup- 
port. Balked by the big capitalists, the 
undaunted Stanley took his cause to the 
little ones, made an arrangement with 
an Oakland securities firm to peddle 
$1,000,000 of stock in United Helicop- 


20 





ters to the small investors of California. 
It took only four months to raise the 
money, re f in so doing Hiller’s com- 
pany became the first, and he thinks 
the only aircraft outfit to make a suc- 
cessful public stock offering since the 
end of the war. 

Before finally perfecting a production 
model, Hiller went to the people twice 
more—in November, 1947 and May, 
1948—to keep United solvent. As the 
company is now set up, somewhat over 
200,000 shares have n sold to the 
public at $10 apiece. One hundred 
thousand more were issued to Hiller 
for his former business and patent 
rights. These, however, are held in 
escrow, with Hiller waiving all divi- 
dends in any year until the other stock- 
holders have received at least 6%. 


To the financiers 
who first turned him down, Hiller’s 
mass money-raising operations looked 
chancy and vaguely unethical. The 
people were buying a bubble. Had the 
company been under the guidance of a 
less tenacious youngster, their dire pre- 
dictions might well have been proved 
correct. Development work ate money 
in thousand-dollar bites. Completion of 
extensive C.A.A. tests for the final pro- 
duction model, the Hiller 360, for in- 
stance, used up the bulk of the com- 
pany’s second $400,000 stock issue. 
However, by keeping his sights high 
and his overhead low, Hiller sailed into 
the black by 1949. The first unit of a 
100 helicopter production run was 
completed Feb. 28, 1949, and at pres- 
ent the company is turning the ma- 
chines out at the rate of about one a 
week. Gross for 1949: approximately 
$1,000,000. As of the middle of Febru- 
ary United had built and delivered 46 
Hiller 360s with six more undergoin 
pre-delivery tests. This makes Unit 
the world’s largest producer of rotary- 
wing aircraft. 

Superior design and exceedingly low 
production costs have been as vital to 
Hiller’s success as were his money-rais- 
ing talents. The original co-axial design 
was junked as were three other experi- 
mental models before United settled on 
the “Hiller 360.” A strange, antique- 
looking craft, the Hiller 360 has a 
single huge rotor on top and another 
little wheel on the tip of its tail. Two 
small paddles mounted on the main 
rotor assembly provide the machine 
with what Hiller calls “inherent stabil- 
ity,” for the first time in helicopter 
history. 


The Hiller 360, ; 
a three-passenger craft for commercial 
and rescue work, has half a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds of cabin attachments fitting 
it for various uses. Its C.A.A. license 
approves its use for such things as crop- 
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dusting and spraying (the down draft 
from its rotor makes it better suited for 
this work than ordinary aircraft), or 
as an ambulance providing space for 
either pilot, doctor and nurse, or pilot 
and two enclosed litter patients. 

Final jolt to the “can’t be done” fra- 
ternity came with Stanley Hiller’s an- 
nouncement that he would sell his 
utility “copter for a hair under $20,000, 
or about half the price of the nearest 


ae 


BUG BOMBER: one a week 


competitor. The reason: unlike estab- 
lished aircraft manufacturers, his plant 
did not have to support a top-heavy 
overhead caused by tremendous war- 
time expansion. About 92% of the Hiller 
860 is farmed out to sub-contractors, 
only the final assembly being performed 
at United’s Palo Alto plant. 


CAUSE TO PONDER? 


Auto saLEs will sustain the economy 
at its present high pace ($266 billion 
yearly income) for the first half of 
1950, thinks Rufus Stinkney Tucker, 
General Motors economist. After that, 
the bloom is off the superboom. 

Tucker’s big index is the retail price 
of a 2%-year-old car. In prewar days 
this hovered around 60% of new list 
price, zoomed as high as 125% during 
war years. Now the percentage is 63%, 
and coming down fast. 

G-M’s economist is also worried 
about consumer credit, which he sus- 
pects is overstuffed. Not so Chairman 
A. E. Duncan of Commodity Credit 
Corporation, whose car financing op- 
erations netted their highest yield in 
49. Time sales on new cars were about 
half the total before the war, notes 
Duncan; only 35% of new cars are now 
being sold on the installment plan. In 
any case, auto paper aggregates a pid- 
dling $3,700,000,000, Teaiped eich 
annual consumer expenditures of $179 
billion (1949) and total consumer 
credit of $18,700,000,000. 

But the Federal Trade Commission 
has been doing some figuring on its 
own, is considering time-sales legisla- 
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tion to protect the public trom its own 
love for installment buying. If the auto- 
makers sell 6,000,000 new units this 
year (which seems almost likely), to- 
tal car sales will run about 18,000,000 
(using the normal yardstick of two 
used car transactions to every new car 
purchase). If 7,000,000 of these trans- 
actions need financing, and wage in- 
come shrinks in 1950 (which also 
seems likely), the “average consumer” 
might well find himself in trouble be- 
fore the year is out. Despite loud pro- 
tests from NADA (National Auto Deal- 
ers Association), the Commission had 
‘sige cause, if not for alarm, at least 
or pondering. 


SECURITY SESSION 


“Is this the class in Italian?”, the de- 
mure, wispy-haired young miss asked, 
vaguely peering about room 405. 

“No.” The instructor smiled pa- 
tiently at the intruder. “This is Security 
Investments. Won't you come in any- 
way?” 

“No,” she said, gingerly backing out, 
“Td better find the course I just regis- 
tered for.” 

Confused, she wandered off down 
the hall, wondering how you can teach 
about security in these days. 

She had just barged into the first 
meeting of Hunter College’s highly 
popular course on Security Investments, 
given by instructor Leonard Fischer. 
Listening intently was a serious group 
of 36 people, three-quarters women, 
who had come for practical instruction 
on the how and why of investing. Most 
of them owned some securities, and 
nearly all, housewife or office worker, 
seemed to feel that they needed more 
savvy before they'd venture more of 
their funds. 

Reason for being there that night 
was neatly summed up by two young 
women. Asked what she was primarily 
interested in, one replied: “Investments 
that will give an income return, yet 
where the principal stays safe.” An- 


other’s plaintive response: “I invested 
in a stock at $20, it went up to $50, 
is now selling under $20. How can I 
tell when to sell?” 

In the course of 15 two-hour ses- 
sions (fee: $14) Fischer will try to an- 
swer these and similar conundrums. 
Appropriately enough, the class meets 
in a lab demonstration room where 
Fischer will coolly, often humorously, 
lay bare the anatomy of investment 
theory and practice. 

Using a variety of practical mate- 
rials (he shuns text-books, finds his ma- 
ture audience doesn’t go for them) 
mostly furnished by exchange firms like 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Beane, with whom he is connected, he 
will show how to read a financial state- 
ment, how to analyze stock possibilities, 
how to make income analyses, tell 
where to get information, define terms, 
examine concepts, explain what makes 
for value, discuss common stocks, fixed 
value investments, formula timing, and 
a host of other details associated with 
the exciting and sometimes rewarding 
quest for profitable security invest- 
ments. 

Fischer treads a middle course, 
adapts his non-technical] teaching to 
the particular needs of his students. Un- 
like many other adult education classes, 
this one doesn’t hesitate to speak up, 
and as the stiffness of the first meeting 
wore off, questions came fast and fre- 
quently from his eager audience. 

First presented by the college last 
fall, the course was swamped by regis- 
trants, forcing Fischer to split it into 
two sections this semester. (Most of 
them learned of the course through the 
daily papers, or notices posted in the 
city’s libraries.) Similar classes are now 
in full swing throughout the nation, 
both in school and brokerage office. 
Last year an estimated 30,000 novices 
(mainly women) were initiated into the 
mysteries of securities investment. This 
year, the number promises to increase 
vastly as the renaissance of public in- 
terest in the stock market continues. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES’ PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Electric and gas execs are making sales 
efforts on behalf of free enterprise 


Way bo Heaps of large corporations 
almost invariably answer letters ad- 
dressed to them by private citizens, 
while their counterparts in smaller out- 
fits tend to ignore such mail entirely? 
Perhaps the little man is just busier 
than his flunky-flanked colleague. 
Whatever the explanation, the electric 
utility companies have proved no ex- 
ome to the rule. Professing to be 
only a private investor, a ForsEs re- 
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porter wrote the presidents of ten elec- 
tric companies, he got replies from six 
of the seven large companies and, from 
the three smaller outfits, only one 
(which was six weeks in coming). 


Subject 

of the Forbesman’s letter was govern- 
ment encroachment. He said he was 
greatly concerned over the long-range 
trend toward government ownership of 





the utilities and the electric companies’ 
apparent apathy in facing up to the 
situation. “What,” he asked, “are you as 
an executive doing, and what is your 
company doing about this alarming sit- 
uation?” 

Modesty ran rampant through the 


replies. Though in each case the execu- 
tive agreed that the problem was press- 
ing, only one o up to doing any- 
thing about it on his own hook. The 
one: Elmer L. Lindseth, president of 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
who does extra-curricular work as presi- 





THe VERNAL Eguinox, March 21, 
brings a smile of mild irony to most 
dwellers of northern climes. Of- 
ficially spring has arrived, but “raw” 
still best describes the weather. On 
the Great Lakes, however, spring 
means the beginning of the big 
push. Coast Guard ice breakers, 
“Mackinaw,” “Woodbine,” “Jupiter,” 
smash channels through 16-20 inch 
ice in upper Lake Superior and Lake 
Michigan ports, and the 266 lake ore 
steamers are set to start their yearly 
eight-month water marathon. 

Last year the ore season officially 
opened when the steamer “John T. 
Hutchison” nudged through the 
locks at Sault Ste. Marie, called the 
“Soo,” on March 26, This year’s start 
is expected about the same time. 
Earliest Soo passage on record: 
March 22, 1942. 

About 85% of the nation’s iron ore 
requirements originates in the u 
lakes region, is hauled east by lake 
carrier. These boats, complete spe- 
cialists in their bulk cargo trade, 
range up to 600 feet and more in 
length, carry an average of 10,000 
gross tons of cargo. Though ore is 
the principal cargo hauled (69.5 
million gross tons in 1949) coal, 
limestone, and grain are others. 

The ships run a no-rest schedule. 
Average round trip between Duluth- 
Superior and the down-lake unload- 
ing ports takes a week. Largest load- 
ing docks can fill the ships in less 


than three hours under a 100-ton-a- 








Iron ice breakers 


minute avalanche of ore, a floating 
post office delivers mail on the run 
as they pass through the Detroit 
River, mammoth Hulett unloaders 
scoop out the cargo in 20-ton bites. 
Record unloading time is held by 
the “D. G. Kerr” which rid itself of 
12,000 tons of ore in two hours and 
45 minutes. Where less voracious un- 
loading equipment is used, however, 
the time is about 12 hours. 

Although the independent ore car- 
riers are important in the trade, the 
largest fleets are owned or con- 
trolled by the steel companies. Pitts- 
burgh Steamship Co., the biggest, is 
a U. S. Steel subsidiary. Its 62 ves- 
sels range in size and age from the 
447-foot “W. E. Bunsen,” built in 
1900, to the 623-foot “Benjamin F. 
Fairless,” launched in 1942. Next 
largest fleet: Interlake Steamship 
Co., with 36 vessels, allied with 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube. 

Talk of failing ore supplies in the 
great Mesabi and Vermilion ranges 
doesn’t faze the lakers. If and when 
the first grade ore runs out—esti- 
mated reserves will last from 10 to 
20 years longer—there will still re- 
main billions of tons of low grade 
“taconite.” Large-scale research is 
developing economical ways of us- 
ing this secondary supply whenever 
it may be needed. Lakers think the 
day is far distant when they will no 
longer see smoke wisps over the 
water constantly renewed from April 
to November. 











dent of the industry's trade association, 
Edison Electric Institute. Lindseth 
wrote: 

“You will find an expression of my 
attitude and activities in the enclosed 
copies of two addresses and a news- 
paper release which are fully self-ex- 
planatory. . . . In our own new maga- 
zine for employees, in our annual re- 
ports, and in other media, we also 
have been telling the private-enterprise 
story.” 

One of his speeches urged electric 
and gas companies to follow a six-point 
program to preserve the country’s free 
enterprise system: (1) “Get informed. 
In plain English, we must know what 
we are talking about.” (2) “We must 
recognize that many proposals for re- 
forming the American Economic system 
stem from real human problems. . . . 
If there is strong demand for some- 
thing, and business fails to meet the 
demand, government will step in.” (3) 
“We must be for right things, not 
merely against wrong things.” (4) “We 
must spread the story of the superiority 
of the American in terms every- 
one can understand and accept. Each 
of us must do this, out of his own ex- 
perience, in his own way, in terms of 
how it affects the lives of his listeners.” 
(5) “We must take a more alert per- 
sonal interest in government and imple- 
ment our interest by personal action.” 
(6) “We must truly deserve the con- 
fidence of the people. Business men 
must stop acquiescing in government 
intervention which doesn’t seem di- 
rectly to concern them. They will have 
to quit taking a handout Uncle 
Sam with one hand, while they take a 
poke at bureaucrats with the other.” 

Philadelphia Electric’s Vice-President 
George R. Conover provided specific 
examples of what company and indus- 
try are doing to stave off government 
encroachment on national, regional, and 
local levels: “The electric industry has 
a registered ay a ar ys in Washing- 
ton to follow legislative matters. .. - 
The Electric Companies Advertising 
Program, comprising 162 member com- 
panies, has used and will continue to 
use, advertisements in national maga- 
zines. . . . On a regional level, com- 
panies have been meeting to discuss 
this problem. . . . Here in the Middle 
Atlantic States we feel that great prog- 
ress has been made in obtaining the 
cooperation of business groups and in- 
dustries also threatened, such as the 
medical profession, the railroads, news- 
papers, etc. Locally we have ap- 
proached the problem in two ways— 
communications with stockholders in- 
clude reference to the threat of social- 
ism. . . . In addition, each issue of 
company’s employee publication con 
tains an article on this subject, to 
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with the new POWERVié 


Automatic Transmission* 


Prepare for a real thrill when you drive the 
new Chevrolet with Powerglide Automatic 
Transmission—the only low-priced car offer- 
ing a truly automatic drive! There’s no 
clutch pedal, no “clutch pushing,” no gear- 
shifting. Simply set a lever in “DRIVE” 
position, “step on it,” and you’re borne along 
on a smooth, silent flow of power at any 
and all speeds, without shifting, and without 
any further effort on your part except apply- 
ing the brakes to stop! 


and Finest 


in all-round performance with 
economy from two great engines 


Here’s the only low-priced car offering two 
great Valve-in-Head engines—both outstand- 
ing for performance with economy! You 
may have the new 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head 
engine with Automatic Transmission—most 
powerful in its field—or, with Synchro-Mesh 
Transmission, the fine standard Valve-in- 
Head engine—now giving more power and 
finer performance. 


at Lowest Cost 


lowest-priced line 
in the low-price field 


This new Chevrolet provides feature after 
feature of costlier cars at the lowest prices 
and with big savings in operation and up- 
keep. New Style-Star Bodies by Fisher! 
Center-Point Steering and Unitized Knee- 
Action Ride for greater driving and riding 
ease! Curved windshield with Panoramic 
Visibility, and proved Certi-Safe Hydraulic 
Brakes for greater safety! For your best buy, 
see your Chevrolet dealer soon! 

*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Trans- 


mission and 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine 
optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 


AMERICA’S BEST 


March 15, 1950 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 








SELLER... AMERICA’S BEST BUY 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





**Paternalism ’’ 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


IN SOME CIRCLES, mention the word 
“paternalism” and they wash your 
mouth with soap and water. Let an 
employer go through his plant and 
pat a worker on the back or hand 
out a cigar or give a turkey for 
Christmas or build a baseball field 
on company property, and up comes 
THAT WORD. Labor leaders have 
never gotten over that paranoiac no- 
tion that there is always 
some devious motive be- 
hind any goodwill policy 
or gesture on the part of 
the boss. This attitude is 
peculiar to American un- 
ions. In Norway, Sweden, 
England and other coun- 
tries where unions have 
considerable power good- 
will offerings of manage- 
ment are welcomed—indeed encour- 
- ae Luckily there are still plenty 
of employers left in this country who 
don’t scare easily at the word “pa- 
ternalism” and go right on human- 
izing their companies with “little 
things” that encourage rank-and- 
filers to say “this is a good company 
to work for.” Here’s a run-down: 

Formica Co. in Cincinnati lends 
television sets to employees on the 
sick list. Company maintains a half 
dozen portables and delivers them 
to convalescing employees. 

Standard Oil (N.J.) white collar 
employees get free movies at noon. 
Ditto at A. C. Gilbert in New Ha- 
ven, where movies are run in the 
cafeteria and workers can see the 
latest features while having their 
funches. 

Burroughs Adding Machine runs 
a 600-acre farm forty miles from 
Detroit—a recreation haven for its 
employees. IBM has a similar setup, 
including swank golf courses. 

RCA maintains an apartment-find- 
ing bureau to help employees get 
housing. This includes a complete 
service—answering ads, contacting 
brokers, bargaining with landlords. 

Morganite Co. in Long Island 
City has the personnel department 
service employees with auto license 
renewals. Another company in the 
same area saves workers the job of 
going into town to pay their utility 





bills. Company has arranged for gas 
company representatives to come to 
the plant once a month to collect 
payments. 

Electrolux in Old Greenwich, 
Conn., runs a ticket service for em- 
ployees. Workers who want to see 
a show or sporting event simply let 
the personnel department know the 
date, and pronto—two tickets to 

. South Pacific. Price of the 
ducats is billed to the em- 
ployee. 

Many a company which 
sells consumer goods 
makes all kinds of conces- 
sions for employees. Bor- 
den’s gives employees all 
the ice cream they can 
eat. Bristol-Meyers hands 
out, for free, three prod- 
ucts a month to each employee. An- 
other outfit permits its workers to 
use the facilities of the purchasing 
department to buy anything from 
toothpaste to tires at reductions. 

Boston Store, in Milwaukee, 
knows what a headache it is to make 
out income taxes. All last week the 
company had a full-time tax expert 
on call to help employees wrestle 
with tax forms. 

Cleveland Graphite Bronze pro- 
vides a free service for employees 
who want to obtain fishing, hunting, 
and driving licenses. 

DuPont maintains a full-time staff 
to visit and chat with workers on 
pensions. 

At Allis-Chalmers chronic drinkers 
are not discharged. They are treated 
like sick people, with great success. 

One of the most common “good- 
willers,” incidentally, is providing 
lunch at cost or below. In fact, four 
out of five companies which main- 
tain eateries for employees operate 
them at considerable losses. And 
then there’s the annual company 
picnic—a venerable institution that 
started all the hue and cry about 
paternalism. But management is get- 
_ away from that “one shot” good- 
will gesture. Now morale building is 
a constant, long-term pull. All of 
which leads back to the original 
question: “What's wrong with pater- 
nalism?” 








form our employees of the threat to 
their welfare.” 


A “typical” ECAP ad 

showed a moppet eyeing a Holy Bible, 
door key, pencil, and ballot lying to- 
gether on a table; its caption: “Will you 
leave these to your children?” The ad 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
and Look. A column in the company’s 
quarterly report leaflet attacked the 
problem of government encroachment 
with a parable about a merchant whose 
camel first just wanted to warm its nose, 
ended up by taking over the tent. 

President Philip Sporn of American 
Gas & Electric told the Forbesman 
there was good reason for worry: 

“In 1932 the production of power for 
public use by Al government agencies 
was 6.2% of the total produced in the 
country, whereas this year (1949) they 
will produce about 20%. . . . Utility 
managements are alert to the situation 
and while there may be some apathy 
in certain sections of the country, par- 
ticularly those areas furthest removed 
from the danger spots, it does not exist 
in a very large degree, as you suggest 
may be the case. Industry-wide cam- 
paigns to offset the trend . . . have been 
conducted cooperatively for almost 
eight years. . . . Never before in the 


history of our country have utilities 
been spending so much time, effort and 


money in cultivating the goodwill 
necessary to offset the trend, in the 
communities they serve and among 
their employees and security owners. 

Sporn ended by tossing the ball back 
to the letter-writer: “Utility manage- 
ments cannot accomplish as much as 
they should without an active and mili- 
tant investor support. I hope that you 
as an investor will use every proper in- 
fluence within your power to help.” He 
enclosed a simplified fact book about 


‘Wide World 
AG&E’S SPORN: good reason to worry 
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the electric utility industry which EEI 
publishes for general distribution and 
a copy of a statement submitted to 
Congressional committees opposing the 
TVA’s projected Johnsonville steam 
plant. 


Holding aloof 
from mass advertising campaigns and 
the like, Chicago’s ncaa Edi- 


son places full reliance on good local 
service. Wrote President Edward J. 
Doyle: 

“There are different views as to the 
best method of achieving the objective. 
. . » We believe in attacking the prob- 
lem locally. We attempt to maintain 
the highest standard of service with 
reasonable rates in the territory we 
serve. . . . Subsidiary companies have 
made electric service available to prac- 
tically all farms and rural units in their 
. .. combined territories. We have good 
reason to believe that the residents of 
our territory, being satisfied with our 
service, have no desire for government 
ownership. We regard our approach to 
the problem better than any other 
method.” 

George H. Blake, president of New 
Jersey's Public Service Electric & Gas, 
hopped nimbly onto the fence. “. . . this 
company is fully cognizant of Washing- 
ton’s continual pressure on the electric 
power and light industry, and we are 
participating in such activities as we 
deem advisable to counteract the effort 
of the government to dominate the in- 
dustry. . . . There is an industry-wide 
campaign now being conducted by a 
group of electric light and power com- 
panies who have been cooperating in 
an advertising campaign in national 
publications and on the radio. This 
activity is being mee by N. W. 
Ayer & Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, who—I am sure—would give 
you any further information you may 
desire.” 

The Forbesman checked with ad 
agency N. W. Ayer, which handles the 
Electric Companies Advertising Pro- 
gram, and found, for one thing, that 
Blake’s P.S.E.&G. is not one of the 
sponsoring members. 

Fifth reply from a large electric com- 
pany was a cordial note from F. E. 
Vilas of Consolidated Edison, New 
York: 

“Mr. H. R. Searing, President, has 
asked me to reply to your letter... . 
The problem which you mention is 
being given serious consideration by 
our management. We would welcome 
an opportunity to discuss it with you. 
May I suggest that you telephone 
Moss 

Among the large electric companies 
only Detroit Edison’s President J. W. 
Parker either didn’t receive or never 





got around to answering the ForsEs 
etter. 

Small company men addressed were 
William C. Bell of New Haven’s United 
Illuminating Co., J. B. Frank, Black 
Hills Power & Light, and M. S. Luth- 
ringer, Central Illinois Public Service 
Co. Only Luthringer replied: “. . . to 
properly answer your inquiry would 
entail the preparation of a voluminous 
report... . I had expected to be in New 
York and hoped that it might be pos- 
sible to arrange a meeting with you... . 
I will, upon my next visit . . . attempt 
to contact you for the purpose of ar- 
ranging such a meeting. 

Could any investor ask for better 
treatment? 


WHAT GOOSE MEANS 


GROCERY MAKERS and their ad agencies 
are getting the Mother Goose treatment 
from Storecast, a kind of supermarket 
Muzak which pipes soft music and paid 
commercials to captive audiences in 
stores. 

Storecast claims it helps the grocer 
eliminate out-of-stock items: 


First Comes G for Grocery 
And then O-O-S-E 
For Out of Stock Eliminator 
That's What Goose Means . . . SEE? 
For those who can’t see how super- 
market commercials keep goods re- 
stocked, Storecast had unbroad- 
casted answer: in circulating around 
the stores to make sure its advertisers 
get good display spots, Storecast ser- 
vicemen take every opportunity to re- 
mind storekeepers when stock is gettin 
low. This “completely new concept, 
according to Storecast (whose 100 pres- 
ent clients include Coca-Cola, Pepsi- 
Cola, Minute Maid Orange Juice), re- 
duces out-of-stock percentage from 16% 
to 1% for the lucky sponsors. 


ANOTHER COURSE 


Wen Philip Morris & Co. moved into 
its spanking new offices (100 Park 
Avenue) last month, it leaned back 
and blew a few luxurious smoke rings; 
1949 sales had puffed to $248,994,615 
from 1948’s $213,240,641, consolidat- 
ing PM’s fourth-place position in the 
cigarette industry. Pleased as — 
President O. Parker McComas found— 
and “released”—six reasons why his 
business would get better: 

Smoking is fun: “I wouldn’t think of 
just relaxing without a cigarette.” 

Smoking is self reward: “When I 
finish this, I'll have a cigarette.” 

Smoking ... “seems to make the 
time pass faster” . . . is “a playful crea- 






tive activity” . . . is often a “conditioned 
reflex” too. 

“Smoking,” wound ap McComas’ 
festive press packet, “introduces the 
holiday feeling. After a meal, for in- 
stance, it is another course.” 


SPEAKING 
OF SUBSIDIES— 
(see pages 3, 14 of this issue)—the 
following item from the Far West was 
— up by columnist Drew Pearson 
or his syndicated piece of March 1: 
“Two small, unscheduled airlines of- 
fered to fly the mails for $1 a year—to 
prove government subsidies unneces- 
sary. Golden North Airways and Air 
Transport Associates claim they can fi 
the Alaskan run and make enou 
money from commercial freight to give 
free service, saving taxpayers $7,000,- 
000 a year.” 


rHE HCONOMY 


Business, which showed such an op- 
timistic flip last month, continues its 
upward trend in this month’s fi 
though at a more subdued pace. Thirty- 
one of the country’s 87 economic areas 
show continued improvement for one 
month or longer, with 20 repeaters 
from last month’s tabulation. Five areas 
registered declines for the month. Last 
month’s score: 49 “ups” and only one 
“down.” 

Comparison on a yearly basis shows 
business for the country as a whole 
finally equalling the general level of 
activity of a year ago. The difference, 
however, was that during the first quar- 
ter of 1949 business was definitely on 
the way down from post-war highs 
while at the present time conditions for 
the most part are improving. 

The advancing areas this month cov- 
er the Middle Atlantic States, the bulk 
of New England, and a good share of 
the Southwest. The coal tie-up is re 
sponsible for most of the declining or 
non-advancing areas in the eastern part 
of the country. 

Two forest centers on the West Coast 
are on the down side this month be- 
cause of winter storms. 

The ten cities showing the greatest 
gains compared with a year ago are 
scattered rather evenly about the coun- 
try, with the South and Southwest pre- 
dominating. Texas is represented 
three cities; New York, two; and 
one each for Florida, North Carolina, 
California, Oklahoma, and North Da- 
kota. 

The ten cities showing the greatest 
month-to-month gain are El Paso, 
Seattle, Bismarck, Chicago, San A®- 
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tonio, Sacramento, Spokane, Minneap- 
olis, Tucson, and Manchester, N.H. In 
most cases these are multi-industry cit- 
ies, all en increased em t, 
better Py gains in oe 
and a healthy movement of goods. 
Gains registered ranged from 5-8%. 

The cities showin She eatest losses 
from last month include four coal cen- 
ters—Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Pueblo, 
Charleston, and Norfolk. Butte also 
shows a decline compared with last 
month’s extra high mine activity. In 
Wichita and Cheyenne, sales were off 
because of poor weather. 

As of the latter part of February, the 
full effects of the coal strike had yet to 
be felt in most cities. Though coal sup- 
plies were fast dwindling, they had not 
yet forced many industries to curtail. 

Looking at business country-wide, 
compared with last year, the Middle 
Atlantic States show up the best with 
a 8% gain. The Mountain States gained 
1% and. the North Central States lost 
1%. The other five zones experienced 
almost exactly the same rate of business 
this month as they did a year ago. 

Summary: business continues _ its 
trend upward, though with less force 
than last month. The general level 
throughout the country is about -on a 
par with this time last year—with the 
significant difference that last year the 
trend had started downward, while at 
this time there is an upward movement. 
As of the latter part of February the 
coal strike had not yet had any strong 
adverse effect on industry. 








Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change From Last Year) 
1/15/30 2/15/50 3/15/50 

New England. —4% —2% 0% 

Mid-Atlantic . —2 Oo +38 


Midwest ....—9 —2 0 
RE etre oes —3 0 0 
South Central. —2 —1l 0 
North Central. —6 -—6 —1 
Mountain ....—l 0 +l 
Pacific ...... —l1 -3 0 





[States included by the above 
zones: New England: Me., N.H., 
Vt., Mass., Conn., R.I.; Middle At- 
lantic: N.Y., Pa., N.J., Md., Del.; 
Midwest; Mich., Ind., Ohio, Ky., W. 
Va.; South: Va., Tenn., N.C., Miss., 
Ala., Ga., S.C., Fla.; South Central: 
Kans, Mo., Okla., Ark., Tex., La.; 
North Central: N.Dak., S.Dak., 
Nebr., Minn., Iowa, Wisc., IIL; 
Mountain: Mont., Idaho, Wyo., 
Utah, Colo., N.Mex.; Pacific: Wash., 
Ore., Calif., Nev., Ariz.] 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


BN TRS. deb vee'evivacd 18% 
ere 12 
‘San Antonio, Tex........... 9 
EE pncchaccasces 7 
EEN baccwcwccecdss 7 
RR OE ccc cecvccese 7 
Sacramento, Calif. ......... 7 
Oklahoma City, Okla.*...... 6 
I, BEE..o 6 6snnentace 5 
DO Ws Be isecccccvecua 5 





* Also listed last month. 
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CS" CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR | MONTH OR LONGER. 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR | MONTH OR LONGER. 
NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Designed by PICKS, N.Y. 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 


“economic unit” where conditions 


on the same key factors. The 


indexes reflect business as it was during the last week fe February. 


March 15, 1950 
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In 1840 St. Petersburg’s population 
was 60,812. Today it is more than 
100,000, and it is steadily growing. 

. « Here is an ideal location for many 
types of selected industries. Mild cli- 
mate, low plant costs, low operating 
costs, growing markets, contented 
labor. Let us give you more facts 
about St. Petersburg. For “Inventory 
of Industrial Advantages” write, on 
your letterhead, to George B. Dunn, 
Industrial Department, Chamber of 
Commerce, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


THe eee eonr NE CITY 





WANT A NEW BUSINESS? 


Here IT is! rirea of your present 
business or your job . . do you have spare eash to 
invest? If so, HERE’S a business investigat- 
ing—a NEW Venetian Blind Laundry. Over 45 units 
installed since 1947, Cost $6,350; 24 mo. te pay. Free 
book, AIMING AT A FIRST YEAR $15,000 *PHOFTT! 


B. U. EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
101 S. 44th St. Phila. 4, Pa 























EXECUTIVES 
Are You Contemplating a Change? 


Then why trust to luck in locating 
your new position? Let us tell you 
about our service which is an econom- 
ical, effective and confidential method 
of openin the door of opportunity 
with the right employer. We can help 
you locally or at distant points. For 
full details without obligation, write 


HINES EXECUTIVES SERVICE 
20 KE. Jackson Blvd., Chieago 4, Illinois 





























“IT PAYS TO BE CONTRARY” 


HUMP me... B. NEILL 


Send $2 for 28-page Report describing 
Theory of Contrary Opinion. Current 
copy of Neill Letter of Contrary Opinion 
included, which applies the Theory 
to today’s economic events. Address 
NEILL LETTERS, SAXTONS RIVER, VT 


Mr. Neill is author of the new book—‘“The Inside 
7 of the Stock Exchange’—to be published 
by B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. 





INDUSTRY MOVES 


Wyoming is 
sculptured to the needs of 
industry. Here, in a land of ever 
expanding markets, abundant 
natural resources, and friendly 
labor relations, industrial leaders 
find many advantages. Write for 
descriptive literature giving in- 
formation on transportation facili- 
ties, raw materials, minerals, 
resources, power, labor and ap- 
propriate industrial locations. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
WYOMING COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY COMMISSION 
Howard Sharp, Secretary-Manager, 


Room 519, State Capitol, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


Wyoming has no corporate or individual 
income tax and a favorable 
inheritance tax, 











PUT YOUR 
RETURN ADDRESS 
ON\THE 


“Klipnife’- 


Other styles available 
Princess Knife and 
key chain 
Barrelknife 


Princess License Holder 
and key chain 

















He'll always return to buy when 
you remind him daily on the prac- 
tical Klipnife No larger than a 
pencil in the pocket Other styles 
suitable for men or women. Simply 
twist end to open—reverse—then 
twist and lock fine steel blade in 
open position 


in@ ix 


Unsinger AP Corporation 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


























NEW IDEAS 





Senses Profits 


A new automatic accounting ma- 
chine, pictured below, automatically 
and unconscionably posts figures in 
either red or black. Called the “Sensi- 
matic,” the mechanical bookkeeper was 
designed to bring accounting economy 
and versatility within reach of medium- 
sized businesses. The automatic “sens- 
ing” unit is attached to the carriage, 


and, as the carriage moves, transmits a 
series of rapid-fire instructions to the 
7,000-part working mechanism. It tells 
the machine to add or subtract, selects 
columns, retains two totals simultane- 
ously, and prints in either red or black. 
Four complete “brains” are assembled 
into each unit to handle different ac- 
counting jobs. 

(Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Box 418, Detroit 32, Mich.) 


Phone Flunky 


“Hold the Phone” is an oft-repeated 
request in many offices from 8 A.M. to 
5 P.M.; for those people who get tired 
holding the phone comes a new prod- 
uct which does it for them, and is 
called, appropriately enough, “Holda- 
a It consists of a rubber phone 

older, two adjustable universal ball 
joints, and an extension rod attached to 
a base which fits under the telephone 
hanger. The gadget holds the phone at 
any desirable angle, frees the hands for 
other tasks. 

(Central Technical, Inc., 11 W. 42 
St., New York 18, N. Y.) 


From Grunt to Punt 


Did you know that in an average 
hour of league play a pinboy hefts over 
two tons of bowling balls? Well, neither 
did we. The intelligence comes tardily, 
however, because he soon won't have 
to: a new automatic ball lift, the 
“C-20,” will do it for him. With the 
“C-20,” a pinboy simply kicks the ball 
toward a round opening in the kick- 
back (side of alley), and an automatic 
arm slips under the ball, lifts it up, and 
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deposits it on the return track—all in 
four seconds. Intensive research dis- 
closes that a pinboy would rather kick 
two tons than lift it. 

( Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 109 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


Metallic Lubricant 

High-speed, high-temperature, and 
high-pressure bearings can now be lu- 
bricated with certain forms of molyb- 
denum. A new molybdenum-based 
lubricant, called “Liqui-Moly,” has the 
faculty of t mange 5 itself firmly to any 
friction surface, thus forming a perma- 
nent friction-supporting film which can- 
not be “squeezed out” by pressure. 
Used alone, or added directly to crank- 
case or other oils, the new lubricant is 
said to be unchanged by extremes of 
temperature, and is made in a form 
suitable for use in any conventional 
lubricating system. 

(Lockrey Co., College Point 1, N. Y.) 


a la Detroit 


Heavens-to-Betsy, what will they 
think of next? Your car may have lost 
its new look, but has it lost its new 
smell? If it has, buy a can of “New 
Car Odor” and give your olfactory 
nerves a treat. Or if you contemplate 
selling the old jallopy, give it the one- 
two with this new stuff and the used- 
car dealer will think it just rolled off 
the assembly line. Sure it’s crazy—but 
people are buying it. 

(R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden 
2, N. J.) 


Hot Rod 


“Louie” should have no reason to 
drop this gun: it’s a new type alcohol 
blow torch which produces a flame of 
more than 2700 degrees F, yet the gun- 
grip Bakelite handle remains cool and 
comfortable to Louie’s—or your—hands. 
For silver soldering, brazing, sweat fit- 
ting and soft soldering work, the 3 
torch has a built-in safety stand, a slid- 
ing windshield to protect the flame 
when used outside, and the length of 
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the blow torch is adjustable for opera- 
tions in awkward and tight places. 

(Lenk Mfg. Co., 30-38 Cummington 
St., Boston 15, Mass.) 


For Pins 


Rudolph Flesch, champion of the 
short-and-to-the-point method of writ- 
ing, may be considered to have finally 
“arrived”: a publicity agent is now 


among his converts. Here’s the release 
on the automatic pin dispenser shown 
here: “It’s molded of cellulose acetate 
and holds a supply of. straight pins. 
When top is pushed down, one pin 
comes up through hole in center of top. 
The top unscrews for easy loading. 
Comes in various colors.” "Nuff said? 

(Vovo-Plas Mfg. Co., Inc., 82 Fulton 
St., New York, N. Y.) 


Run for the Woods! 


If you ever find yourself in the woods 
alone, watch out for the frumious 
“Bushwacker.” Crawling at a pace of 
about a mile and a half per hour, it 
literally reduces to pulp everything in 
its path. It gags on trees over eight 


inches in diameter, but crumbles all 
else within a six-foot swath with the 
power of 168 horses. Its 20-pivoted, 
steel-hard teeth revolve at 900 r.p.m. 
and act like flails, which batter down 
trees, bushes, chop them to shreds as 
they pass under its belly. The monster 
weighs 14 tons, is a massive 10 feet in 
width, and a destructive 21% feet in 
length. Oddly enough, it nourishes it- 
self with a supply of oil carried on its 
back. If you have ground to clear, a 
road to run, or if morbid curiosity im- 
pells you to possess one of these crea- 
tures—they can be had. 

(American Steel Dredge Co., Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind.) 
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rm verY DEAF 
suri HEAR 


Everything with My New 


ENITH®"MINIATURE” 
HEARING AID 


Don’t let deafness kill the joys of living. Let a 
Zenith home trial prove you, too, can even hear a 
whisper. Here’s Zenith’s amazing guarantee—if any 
$200.00 hearing aid outperforms Zenith’s newest, 
tiny, 6% oz. single-unit “Miniature” Radionic Hear- 
ing Aid in efficiency or economy, your money back 
—under our 10-Day Return Privilege. Only $75.00 
complete, ready to wear. For authorized Zenith 
Hearing Aid Dealer in your locality, consult your 
classified telephone book; or write us for complete 
coast-to-coast dealer list. Free descriptive liter- 
ature on request. Address— 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division 
Dept. 3420C, 5801 W. Dickens Ave., Chicage 33, Ill. 


Makers of World Famous Zenith Radio, 
FM and Television Sets 








@ BEHIND YOUR F 
2 CONSCIOUS MIND = -_- 


Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe S.W.T. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA 














The value of Forbes 
Magazine to _ the 
advertiser is based 
essential 
value to the reader 
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Highlights of the 38th Annual Report of 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Thre activities of Commercial Credit Company are carried on in three main divisions, consisting 
of Finance Companies, Insurance Companies and Manufacturing Companies. Consolidated net income 
from current operations of the Company for 1949 were the largest in the history of the Company. 





Consolidated Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1949 


Motor and Industrial Retail and “F.H.A.”... 
Motor and Industrial Wholesale 


Losses on Accounts and Notes Receivable 


Other Current Assets: 
Trade Receivables—"* Manufacturing 
Companies” 
Inventories—**Manufacturing Companies”... . 
Claims against U. S. and Canadian 
Governments—Taxes, etc 
Premiums and other Receivables 

Total Current Assets 


FIXED AND OTHER ASSETS: 
Land, Buildings & Equipment— 
“Manufacturing Companies” 
Company Cars ($1,075,749.63) 
Repossessions ($397,944.90) and Orher 


$ 59,769,843.70 
9,585,507.28 


$ 69,355,350.98 
44,005.54 


$395,705,538.56 
85,578,138.07 


46,606,544.69 


21,190,030. 39 


°1,660,512.99 
$550,740,764.70 


$ 23,973,852.90 


8,445,828.89 


3,650,277.18 
6,576,346.03 


2,129,616.03 
2,391,560.25 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes Payable—Unsecured Short Term 
Accounts Payable and Accruals 
Reserve for Federal Income Tax 
Funds Held under Surety Agreements 
Reserves—Customers Loss Reserves and other... 


Total Current Liabilities 


$ 56,941,498.76 


69,311,345.44 


UNEARNED PREMIUMS—“INSURANCE COMPANIES” 


RESERVES FOR: 


Losses and Loss Expense—"‘Insurance Companies" 
Security Value and Exchange Fluctuations 


UNSECURED NOTES: 
Note, 1-5/8% due Aug. 1, 1951 
Notes, 2-3/4% due serially 1953/1957 


Note, 3% due 1963 
$18,321,082.91 


SUBORDINATED UNSECURED NOTES: 


Notes, 3% due 1957 
Notes, 3.95% due 1964 


MINORITY INTERESTS IN SUBSIDIARIES 
14,747,799.49 





6,213,478.49 


1,617,833.61 


DEFERRED CHARGES (Prepaid Interest, Expenses, etc.) 


A Few 





CONSOLIDATED OPERATIONS 
Gross Finance Receivables Acquired............. 
Gross Insurance Premiums, Prior to Reinsur: 
Net Sales of Manufacturing Companies 


Number of Employes: 
Finance Companies 
Insurance Companies 
Manufacturing Companies... ...........2s00e 


se ckinecsbssssupnacocbiworees oes 


1949 
$ 1,971,773,386 
50,735,007 
76,106,064 
93,303,381 
13,035,003 
39,894,856 


4,879 
1,426 
$,291 


11,596 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Preferred Stock—$100 par value 
Authorized 500,000 shares 
Issued and outstanding 249,842 shares........ 
Common Srock—$10 par value 
Authorized 3,000,000 shares 
Issued and Outstanding 1,841,749}4 shares... 


$659,321,726.60 


7,831,312.10 
1,772,452.00 


$668,925,490.70 


Facts, as of December 31, 1949 and 1948 


1948 

$ 1,767,992,887 
37,362,657 
90,440,269 
83,410,751 
12,547,557 
38,607,700 


NET INCOME 
Finance Companies 
Insurance Companies 
Manufacturing Companies... .........0.s00000006 
Net Income from Current Operations 
Non-Recurring Credit from Reserve for 
Contingencies, Accumulated since 1939 
Net Income Credited to Earned Surplus 
Net Income per Share on Common Stock: 
Credited to Earned Surplus 
Non-Recurring Reserve for Contingencies 
From Current Operations...........00s+00+ 


4,183 
1,287 
5,675 


11,145 


$ 10,813,411.49 


1,701 ,287.26 


$ 35,000,000.00 
41,500,000.00 


50,000,000.00 


$ 25,000,000.00 


23,000,000.00 


$ 24,984,200.00 


18,417,495.00 
17,844,475.61 
46,624,149.82 


‘$285,774,500.00 


26,013,770.48 
15,485,842.83 

393,617.53 
13,852,003.54 


$341,519,734.38 


32,331,524.30 


12,514,698.75 


48,000,000.00 


189,212.84 


107,870,320.43 





$668,925,490.70 





1949 
9,157,253 
5,486,049 
3,127,415 


1948 
$ 6,731,303 
3,691,270 
6,240,875 





17,770,717 


16,663,448 


4,500,000 





17,770,717 
$9.16 


$9.16 


21,163,448 


$11.00 
2.44 
$8.56 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARIES 


MORE THAN 350 OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE — BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Competition is becoming keener in an increasing 
number of fields. This behooves many manage- 
ments to intensify, expand, their sales efforts. 

The downtrend in profit margins experienced 
last year in various lines of business continues this 

ear. 

. While many sound common stocks are still sell- 
ing on an attractive income basis, we are approach- 
ing the stage where discrimination, selectiveness, 
should be exercised. 

Already it is impossible to buy blindly “A.O.T.” 
—any old thing, and expect to reap profit. 

Second-quarter developments will be scrutinized 
closely by wise investors. By mid-year it should be- 
come clearer how things are likely to go in the 
second half of the year. 

Today it were hazardous to attempt to foretell. 

My own attitude is one of caution. 

At that, I am still retaining stocks which I ac- 
quired at lower levels. I 
am just watchfully wait- 


A time for caution 






a FORBES FF inance 


« JAMES F. HUGHES . W. C. HANSON 











enterprise. He champions ballooning subsidies 
rather than drastic economy. 

His Administration’s unconscionable ladling out 
of taxpayers’ money to buy the farm vote consti- 
tutes a scandal. For the awful figures see “What 
Will Dollar Be Worth?” on page 11. 

Think of it: The Government’s asinine prodigal- 
ity has resulted in the accumulation of a full year’s 
supply of wheat, the purchase of more potatoes 
than can be given away for one cent per hundred 
pounds, a mere fraction of the cost to taxpayers of 
the sacks needed to ship them. Truman’s truckling 
to the farm vote and to labor leaders has brought 
this nation to a sorry state. 


What of November? 


Every thoughtful citizen must feel deep con- 
cern over what will happen on November 7. 

Will Americans follow the example of Britain 
and British Common- 
wealth nations, and call a 





ing, prepared to be influ- 


halt upon our alarming 





enced by events. 


How Will 
Washington React? 


Britain’s Labor Govern- 
ment received no man- 


lurch to the Left, our fla- 
grantly unprecedented tax 
expenditures to buy votes? 

As part of the price we 
have had to pay for gov- 
ernmental kow-towing to 





date; instead, a minority 
vote. 

How will this latest and 
most significant demon- 
stration against radical So- 
cialism impress President 
Truman, his advisers, the 
Democratic majority in 
Congress? 

That a better definition 
of the “Welfare State” 
would be the “Illfare 
State” has manifestly be- 
come the conviction of a 
majority of voters in such 
free countries as New Zea- 
land, Australia, Britain. 

Thus far Harry Truman 
has demonstrated that he 
is hell-bent on expanding, 
expanding governmental 
expenditures, government- 
al encroachment into the 
realm of investor-owned 





nearly 71 per cent. 


March 15, 1950 








Courtesy of N. Y. Journal-American 


MOVING IN .. . The Oriental fable of the 
camel who gradually took over all the room in 
the tailor’s tent is duplicated in hard cash sta- 
tistics today with the Federal government in 
the role of the camel and the State and local 
governments in the roles of the hapless tailors. 
The camel, in 1932, took only 22 per cent of 
the total room in the tax tent. By 1940 he oc- 
cupied 39 per cent, but last year took over 
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unioneers, ponder the par- 
alysis of industry inflicted 
by John L. Lewis, whom 
President Truman has 
been so shockingly reluc- 
tant to bring under law. 


Venture Capital 
Still Scared 

It is little wonder that, 
under all these circum- 
stances, no adequate vol- 
ume of savings is forth- 
coming for venture capi- 
tal, meaning additional 
employment. Unless this 
woeful state of affairs be 
remedied, our American 
Way of Life cannot but be 
jeopardized. Which would 
entail, also, the end of 
America’s ability to succor 
the rest of the world’s 
free nations. 


WHEN SHOULD THESE STOCKS 
BE Boucur... AND WHy? 


In our large advertisements which blanketed the nation last month under the caption “A Promise and a 
Warning,” I ventured a significant forecast. This forecast was and is based on our own interpretation of 
the intricate Cycle studies, that while the market was likely to experience some rough going over the near 
term, there would be sufficiently puissant over-all bullish Cycles in operation later on to produce new Bull 


Market highs. 


The “later on” was not a guess. Rather it represented 
that careful synthesis of the various bullish and bearish 
“waves” which our quarter-century research in these 
studies has made possible. In other words, if our intepre- 
tation and time amplitude measurements of the exhaustion 
of temporary bearish forces are to be correct (there is no 
open sesame to stock market or any other forecasting), 





then our readers have the assurance that a turning point 
to a really dynamic upswing is near at hand. 


We stress the importance of this new buy opportunity 
because there are ample Cyclical reasons to believe that 
it will be the last one before the major top in stock prices 
for the next five or more years becomes a reality. 


NEW LEADERS COMING 


During the past eight months you have seen hundreds of stocks 
advance 50% or more. It should be obvious that the opportunities 
for important advances in these particular issues are largely gone. 
Yet the popular belief among investors and traders seems to be that 
these same old leaders of the second segment of the Bull Market — 
television, motors, etc. — will continue to offer the best profit poten- 
tials on the third and culminating phase of this Primary advance. 


Some of these issues undoubtedly will continue to display sporadic 
strength. But from technical studies which we have completed in 
recent weeks, we are strongly inclined to the conviction that a certain 
selected few stocks selling in the low and medium-priced brackets, are 
far more likely to be the new leaders in the coming dynamic upsurge. 








THESE BUY OPPORTUNITIES 
HAVE PASSED 
FIVE SEVERE TESTS 


The charts reproduced in this advertisement 

SPECIAL represent two stocks — both comparatively 

SITUATION « low in price — whose technical patterns 

#1 5 Sstues s show far above average capital gains poten- 

Se Pe 86 tials. These equities were among a few 

singled out from over 900 by our staff of 

experts after months of unlimited study, 

with these dominant features as a must in 
each case: 











(1) There had to be a broad and firm base ideally suited 
to moves of major importance. (Each of these equities 
has constructed such a foundation). 


(2) No issue was to be selected for purchase if, on the 
rise since June 1949, large scale public participation 
had taken place. (None of these selections have been 
even remotely over-exploited.) 


There must have been recent evidence, by virtue of 
its tape and daily chart action, that no abundant 
supply exists near current levels that might inhibit 
a worthwhile advance. (Action of eack one of these 
equities showed that when concentrated, though be- 
lated buying occurred a few weeks ago, they re- 


sponded dynamically to this demand, proof that com- 
paratively little stock “overhangs” the market.) 


Each stock had to have a prominent, long or well- 
established position in its field. (Every single issue 
finally selected represents a company holding either 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd or not lower than 4th position in the 
industrial group of which it is a counterpart.) 


Technical pattern had to be such that upmoves would 
not likely be blocked prior to far-above-average 
profits. (First and second areas of resistance or supply 
on these issues repreent price potential increments 
of a minimum of 40% and a maximum of 70% from 
recommended buy levels.) 


TT 
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PROMPT ACTION INDICATED 


Since these stocks have not participated in the 1949-early 1950 rise in the general market, no element of weak speculative 
holdings exists to cause more than moderate reactions (such as probably have already occurred by the time this message 
is read by you). Hence, your promptness in taking advantage of our charts, analysis and specific buy recommendations 
is imperative. It is also essential that you obtain continuity of our twice-weekly service, so that you will not miss out on 
subsequent comment and profit-taking advices. 


CAN MARKET TURNS BE FORETOLD? 
(WHAT THE CYCLES INDICATE FOR 1950 AND BEYOND) 


| The reason, I believe, that more people do not profit in the stock market than actually do is because 
they consider a trend, once established, must go on indefinitely. The higher the market goes, 
RX Sock » the more bullish they become and, conversely, the lower it reacts, the deeper their pessimism 


R38 becomes. Obviously they need, and need badly, some means of gauging the duration of particular 
: market moves. 











Now the Cycle studies are never expected by us to attain 100% accuracy in forecasting major and 
particularly lesser swings in stock prices. Nevertheless they are, in our opinion, the only available 
means which exist today whereby one may know within the realm ot reasonable accuracy, important 
turning points far enough ahead of their actual inception to make it possible to prepare one’s 
plans accordingly. 





This leads us to some timely comments, based 
on our long experience in these studies, which 
you as an investor, trader, businessman or 


tf executive should read and heed most carefully. 
he. % y PBs, These forecasts are: 
Pan ¥ al 





SPECIAL 
SITUATION 


r (1) Twe of the major bullish Cycles which rua 
2 


out before a certain month in 1950 (already 
eomputed by us sow) were the ones which 
capped the great 1924-1929 Bull Market. 


Six of the major bearish Cycles which will 
begin to operate rather unexpectedly (by the 
average investor) in 1950 (already timed by 
us) were present in the great 1929-1932 
stock market debacle, panic and depression. 


CYCLE FORECAST FOR 1950 GIVES UNUSUAL ADVICE 


(2 


~~ 
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1946 
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i i ecember 1949) shows the edition was necessary a few weeks ago and a fourth printing on 
pt pach nny e ye oe which began “ June last March Ist. While the limited supply lasts, you may still obtain 
year. Not only that, but this graph and accompanying editorial your copy (size 19 x 24%4, and in 3 colors) for only $10 if you 
matter shows the time periods when several bad breaks should order promptly. 


eccur—particularly the one which will initiate the great Bear 


Market that will mot terminate until 1952-1953 I may add here—and this thought is aimed specifically at serious- 


minded investors—that our 1950 Forecast, when used in conjunc- 


In addition, terse and specific counsel is given on business in tion with our twice-weekly letters is, in our opinion, not only a 
general, employment, real estate (speculative and investment), life most interesting and thought-provoking combination, but one that 
insurance, and personal or business obligations. ; will be rsengeage A ety? . the tenn eneng and quereaee of 

1: the 1950 Cycle Forecast was printed in your capital in this, the third most important financial, economic 
pe eg > “ts Soe so oak that a second and third and polttical era in the history of our nation! 


LIMITED TRIAL OFFER 


; se ti is not designed for those who periodically and regularly submit “trial” subscriptions (and seldom subscribe) to 
pean hen pom Fy oh ding ake limiting the intr uctory offer below only to those who have not had such a “trial” within the past 
six months. To seriously minded investors—who we sincerely believe can be aided by our unequivocal timing forecasts of new highs 
and subsequent Bear Market—our twice-weekly bulletin service provides the following: 


DE t technical and cyclical interpretation on the near and (4) Weekly investment page and Stock Trend’s own Formula Plan 
” longer term trends of the stock market. ow a rotamer “ i pe 
‘ 4 pecific buy and sell recommendations on commodities. 
{2) A weekly consensus page revealing opinions of 12 or more other Ae this to weltten (Pebeus ‘ 
“ ry 23) I am convinced that we are trul 
prominent investme.t services and market analysts. at a point in our modern economic history when investors should 
<3) Specifie recommendations for buying or selling short. have the benefit of responsible market advice. 


I sincerely believe that seriously minded investors and 


traders will find our Twice-weekly bulletins offering a My 
complete average of their requirements. JA Sy 77a 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 


Springfield 3 Div. F-315 Massachusetts 
WARSRESERSESESSEASSSSSSRSRSREERS HERE Is YOUR ORDER FORM SRARERRSSESSSARE SORRRRSRP BREESE 


= STOCK TREND SERVICE, Div. F-315, Springfield (3), Mass. 
| — send the material checked below, funds to cever which are enclosed. . 
Me I NEI ole Le nnorrsnreeyersoresnsucsenaspsavenernrcosesssvereseeressaccesseenes 325 0 : 

th le F for 1950 (size 19 x 24! howi i f bable ¢ d special a 
i aes. ort Lae Boag aus evan } aah ny and ya a tscns niche < ; te nap ; : «we re $10 0 
S Next 5 issues of your Bulletin in which the Special Situations for above average profit on the coming rise to new highs $2 0 = 
s a ache nas eka a Ewa  sn2 do nendie a eak SOUNUT ARSC CD UGE WEOC rat ehede cecedsed ® 
= SIX MONTHS’ SERVICE................. $55 i= ONE YEAR’S SERVICE.................. $100 oO : 
H : 
: SR eR A ee ee ee el ee ee NOE OEE PE Te RPE + 
; ih 5 a tlaln sin ack aea MA ee SOAS e WANS 0 tide s's ode secs we NN Ce PO OOOO EAE PETE PEE OE OT RTT : 

Wee OV; al | ff | |; || A 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Oil stocks recommended 


SINCE THE SUMMER of 1948, when oil 
stocks were making new highs in an 
active market, factors such as overpro- 
duction, unseasonably warm winters 
(particularly on the Eastern seaboard), 
the devaluation of the British pound 
and resulting restrictions, the develop- 
ment of large oil pools in Canada and 
the Middle East, a continuation of siz- 
able imports of crude oil, etc., created 
an uncertain feeling toward the oil 
group. As a result substantial declines 


were recorded by many of the leading 
oils. Standard Oil of New Jersey fell 
from 92 to 60, Tide Water from 32 to 
20, Sinclair from 32 to 19, Socony- 
Vacuum from 23 to 14, Texas Company 
67 to 47, Phillips Petroleum 77 to 50, 
Pure Oil from 42 to 25, and so on. Most 
of these lows were reached last June, 
when the Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age made its low of 160. 

During the last eight months while 
the Dow-Jones Averages have risen 





Cangatus 


... Judge for yourself! 
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WANTED: More people to join owners 
of large gas and electric company in 
densely populated Eastern Area. Com- 
pany shows steady increase in operat- 
ing efficiency, has strong, financial 
position. Pays liberal dividends amply 
protected by earnings. Shares you can 
buy now for $100 would have paid you 
$6.24 in dividends last year. If inter- 
ested, write Box ML-1. 





WILL TELEVISION GROW? 


Your answer “yes’’? Well, here’s op- 
portunity to profit by its progress. 
One of biggest and best known firms, 
active in both manufacturing and 
broadcasting, wants more owners at 
about $13.25 a share. At current divi- 
dend rates, $100 investment should 
bring $3.77 return. Write Box ML-2. 


WANTED: 





More people to share 
ownership in one of world’s largest 
chemical companies. Sales set new 
high last year. Research emphasis 
should guarantee long-range growth in 
products, sales, earnings. Ownership 
interest worth $100 now would have 
netted you $5.51 last year. For fur- 
ther information, write Box ML-3. 








DIVIDENDS FOR SALE 


One of world’s largest oil companies 
has paid dividends each year since 
1882. Conservative policies, strong 
financial position, extensive foreign 
holdings. Long term profit trend is up. 
Investment of $100 (present prices) 
would have returned $6.02 in cash last 
year, plus 3% stock dividend. For fur- 
ther details address Box ML-4. 





Want Attractive Speculation? 
Shares in one of country’s biggest 
steel companies now selling at price 
which would yield 8% return, on basis 
of 1949 dividends. Industry is cyclical, 
so stock is speculative. But company 
has excellent financial position, put 
nearly a billion dollars into expansion 
since the war—still reduced its long- 
term debt substantially. More facts? 
Write Box ML-5. 





FOR SALE: Chance to share prefits of 
leading packaged food company. Ag- 
gressive, new management paring ex- 
penses, pushing sales and research. 
Investment of $100 (present prices) 
brought dividends of $6.55 last year. 
Want more details? Write Box ML-6 








70 PINE STREET 





‘They do seem like bargains, don’t they? 

Where else can you get 5%, 6%, 7% — even more — on 
your money? And remember, these are dividends paid by 
some of the biggest and best-known companies in America. 

Of course, dividends do change from time to time, are 
only one factor you have to consider in making any invest- 
ment. Other factors that you should weigh are management 
policies, competition, sales outlook, etc. 

We'll tell you all we can about these, too. That’s why we 
suggest you write us. Just mention the box number of any 
of the stocks described above that interest you — or ask by 
name about any other security. 

There’s no charge, no obligation — and it doesn’t matter 
whether you're a customer or not. Just write— 


Department SD-17 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Offices in 98 Cities | 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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some 40 points, many of the oils have 
done very little, with the exception of a 
few like Texas Company, Cities Serv. 
ice, Barnsdall. 

Many of the factors already men. 
tioned have remained in effect. How- 
ever, in spite of a continuation of this 
uncertain feeling toward the group, 
with additional problems occurrin 
from time to time, the oil stocks have 
not performed too badly. 

e oil industry will continue to do 
a huge business. The consumption of 
ere should steadily increase. Diese] 
uel is being used in large quantities. 
Oil burners are being installed in many 
new homes. 

In addition, natural gas will play an 
important part in the future earnings 
of such companies as Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, Socony Vacuum, Gulf Oil, 
Phillips, Cities Service, and Texas Com- 
pany, which have substantial natural 
gas reserves. 

It is my feeling that many of the oil 
stocks are around a buying range. I 
submit the following with the recom- 
mendation that they be purchased on 


reactions: 


1948 Recent Annual 
Name High Price Dividend 


Atlantic Refining... 50 89 
Continental Oil.... 69 56 
Gulf Oil 60 
Mid-Continent 
Petroleum 


Mission 

Development ... — 
Ohio Oil 
Pacific Western Oil. 62 
Phillips Petroleum.. 77 
Pure Oil 42 
Shell Union Oil.... 46 
Sinclair 
Socony-Vacuum ... 
Stand. Oil of Calif.. 73 
Stand. Oil of Indiana 53 
Standard Oil of N.J. 92 
Standard Oil of Ohio 35 
Sun Oil 70 


2.30 
85 
3.00 
2.00 
8.00 
2.00 
1.00 
4.00 
2.00 
4.00 
2.00 
1.004 
4.00 
1.60 
2.00 


Tide Water 32 
Union Oil of Calif.. 38 


SSSESSESSRASRSES BES 


* Plus extras. +% share of Mission De 
velopment. } Plus stock. 


I also recommend National Supply, 
which is the leading producer of oil 
well and gas field equipment. Now 
around 16, Its 1948 high was 25%. 
Earnings for 1949 were $3.44, against 
$8.01 the preceding year, but it is be 
lieved the company will do reasonably 
well in the next few years. Finances 
have improved in recent years and at 
present are in excellent condition. Cur- 
rent dividend is $1.60 annually. 


Advance release by air mail of this regulat 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Forbes 
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The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally ou 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance on when and what to buy 
forced us to publish our comments in in- 
expensive weekly bulletins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 


YES—FORTUNES ARE LOST SEEKING 
DIVIDENDS—NOT GROWTH VALUES 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years protecting 

investors from danger, wrote “America To- 

morrow”, called “the most far-seeing eco- 

nomic guide for the future’, sent free to his 

personal clients with his “27 Safety Rules’ 
for investors and traders 


growth values. He does not realize the 
great number of stocks listed that are in 
a trend of natural retrogression. He does 
not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages. However, even the 
few that look like growth stocks have 
their own peculiar limitations. 

Thinking from fundamentals, we must 
conclude that currently the Dollar is 
in a bull market and that tangible 
assets, including equities are in a bear 
market. This means there could soon 
be a flight from equities and other 
“things” now being artificially sup- 
ported by government, gentlemen’s agree- 
ments, fair trade measures and temporary 
scarcities. 

The only true hedge against inflation 
is to be found in fund inhancement. That 
alone will offset higher costs. That, and 
fortune-building requirements, calls for 
at least a fifty per cent fund gain each 
year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
vestors see their cash values shrink each 
year. The very opposite is the basis of 
our long-term fortune-building plan. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says .. .” is re- 
spected by the best in Wall Street, from 
the small speculator to the largest invest- 





evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and accu- 
mulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow 
the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and 
traders are equally victims of psychological distortions. Follow- 
ing popular sentiment, they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. (Ask for our study “Growth Values 
versus Steel.”) Investors should not seek dividends at the ex- 
pense of fortune-building growth values. 

Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against 
a drastic decline. We advised getting into cash to buy special 
situations, long-term growth possibilities independent of general 
conditions. Anticipating such breaks to buy bargain bottoms 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 

here are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of growth prospects in special situations such as those we have 
selected to buy at the next bargain bottom. While they await 
opportunities they need instruction to protect them from the 
dangers of popular misconceptions such as the universal mistake 
in forecasting the 1948 election. 


GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and 
be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He seldom considers that many businesses out- 
grow their initial advantages. He knows next to nothing about 





ment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: ‘Roystone knows the stock market. With 
a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has been 
writing for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We cannot take our first step in fortune-building until we 
appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. We might 
go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, human beings 
are prone to follow that way. That is why we earnestly believe 
there is a tremendous need for honest investment and business 
guidance. Such assistance can be derived only from factually 
appraising future investment values in the light of political and 
social trends. It was such factual appraisement that enabled us 
correctly to foresee the 1948 election result and the resultant 
market break. Without such guidance, there is small hope for 
the individual in his quest for financial independence. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost you only five dollars 
for seven weeks, go to thousands of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dollars a year for personal 
guidance and to banks and big business. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 


“The market is now in the zone of distribution, positively 
dangerous. 

“In 1940 when the averages were 138 and Wall Street was 
wild-eyed over inflation, we alone were positive the averages 
would go down to 96. They did. Now that prices are again at 
a dangerous level, everybody is most confident.” 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $5 or $25.00 be sure to ask for “America 
Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for investors and 
traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 4, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931). Mid-town consultation appointment $25. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Why common stocks are low 


Everybody interested knows that com- 
mon stocks are selling extremely low in 
relation to earnings and dividends. 

For the last three years the stocks 
in the Dow-Jones industrial average as 
a group have earned as much as or 
more than they did in 1929. Dividend 
payments in these three years have av- 
eraged nearly 50% more than in 1929, 
while the median. price of the D-] in- 
dustrials has been less than half of the 
1929 high of 381. 

In any serious attempt to understand 
why common stocks are selling so low 
it is advisable to consider the factor of 
speculative as well as investment de- 
mand. 

The market history of General Mo- 
tors in 1926 and 1949 provides an in- 
teresting illustration of results under 
regulation compared with those under 
complete freedom of speculation. Both 
. 1926 and 1949 General Motors broke 

revious records in production and 
af ts. Back in 1926, however, GM 
was just beginning to emerge from a 
low-grade speculative category, where- 
as by 1949 it had become a high- 
quality equity. 

Despite this fact, the investment 
market of 1949 was unable to give 
General Motors’ earnings as high a 
rating as did the speculative market of 
1926. 

For the first nine months of 1926 
GM earned $27.81 a share on 5,161,- 
599 shares outstanding. Between March 
29 and August 9 the stock advanced 
from 113 to 225. At this latter price 
GM common sold at 8.1 times its nine 


months’ earnings. In the first nine 
months of 1949 GM earned $11.22 a 
share. From June 14 to November 9 
the stock advanced from 51% to 72%, 


At the latter price, which was the high ~ 


for the year, GM sold at only 6.5 times 
nine months’ earnings. 

Between four and five months were 
required in 1926 and 1949 to complete 
the advances described above. On the 
1949 move total volume of trading in 
GM amounted to 793,000 shares, with 
44 million shares outstanding. Between 
March 29 and August 9 in 1926, vol- 
ume of trading exceeded 9,300,000 
shares, with less than 6 million shares 
outstanding. As the advance proceeded, 
public speculative interest steadily ex- 
panded. 

Investment trusts, particularly open 
end funds, played an important part in 
the market advance from the lows of 
last June. 

A survey of 62 investment funds 
shows that during the third quarter net 
purchases of GM by these trusts 
amounted only to 9,300 shares. In the 
fourth quarter their net purchases were 
only 7,100 shares. These figures illus- 
trate the increasing conservatism of in- 

vestors as prices advance in contrast 
with the tendency of speculative de- 
mand to spiral on a rising market. 

The elimination of aggressive profes- 
sional speculative leadership acts as a 
restraint upon potential appreciation in 
stock prices. This contributes to general 
market stability and to the persistence 
of the attractive yields of the last three 


years. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Operating Revenues 

Operating Expenses 

Operating Ratio (Expenses to Revenues) 

Taxes 

Income Available for Fixed Charges 

Fixed Charges 

Times Fixed Charges Earned 

Other Deductions (Principally Contingent Interest) 
Net Income after Fixed Charges and 

Other Deductions 

Income Applied to Capital and Sinking Funds 

Balance of Income Transferred to Earned Surplus 
Earnings Per Share of Common Stock: 

Before Capital and Sinking Funds 

After Capital and Sinking Funds 
Dividends Per Share: 

Preferred Stock 

Common Stock 

Tons of Revenue Freight Hauled 

Revenue Ton Miles 

Average Revenue Per Ton Mile 

Passengers Carried 

Passengers Carried One Mile 

Revenue Per Passenger Mile 

Preferred Stockholders 

Common Stockholders 

Employees 

Total All Wages 

Miles of Road Operated at End of Year 


1949 


$122,894,179 
$ 98,870,492 
80.45% 

$ 11,198,704 
12,029,664 
1,911,010 
6.29 
1,962,360 


8,156,294 
3,018,400 
5,137,894 


8.71 
5.1 6 


$ 5.00 
$ 1.50 
33,413,041 
7,357,955,006 
$ 0134 
1,582,234 
589,315,277 
$ 0254 
2,820 

4,361 

17,013 

$ 64,249,296 
4,146 





1948 
$132,695,409 
$104,324,127 

78.62% 

$ 12,527,153 
$ 14,020,960 
$ 2,089,372 
6.71 
1,965,934 


9,965,654 
3,428,024 
6,537,630 


10.84 
6.81 


$ 5.00 
$ 1.00 
37,649,698 
8,205,359,738 
$ .0130 
1,959,124 
661,482,521 
$ .0243 
2,690 

4,561 

18,591 

$ 65,337,198 
4,153 


The 1949 Report has been distributed to Seaboard’s stockholders 
and security holders. A copy may be obtained by writing to: 


W. F. CUMMINGS, Secretary 


Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Va. 











UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 


OPERATING IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


UCC 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1949 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash ui Ce A SONEEE EE 





United States Government Securities (Cost or Market, whichever lower) 
Other Marketable Securities (Cost or Market, whichever lower) 


RECEIVABLES (After Reserve for Doubtful) 
Trade Notes and Accounts 
Other Notes and Accounts 


INVENTORIES (Cost or Market, whichever lower) 
Raw Materials and Supplies 
Work in Process 


Finished Goods 


$ 55,540,115 


10,227,657 


$ 45,176,706 
33,147,285 
48,691,369 


$106,286,151 
35,243,082 
1,312,949 


65,767,772 


127,015,360 





TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 


Fixep Assets (Cost or less) 
Land, Buildings, Machinery, and Equipment 
Deduct — Reserves for Depreciation and Amortization. .........................s.::::sssseseseseseseseseseseeeneees 


INVESTMENTS (Cost or less) 
Affiliated Companies 
Foreign Subsidiaries 


DEFERRED CHARGES 
Prepaid Insurance, Taxes, etc 


PostTwaR REFUND OF Excess ProFits TAX (Canadian Subsidiaries) 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, AND GOODWILL.......................... 


$699,412,090 


325,726,876 


$ 6,369,557 


23,897,670 





LIABILITIES 
CuRRENT LIABILITIES 

Accounts Payable 
EEA CA ET TT TET TNE Le Oe 
ACCRUED LIABILITIES 

Income and Other Taxes . 

Interest 

Other Accrued Liabilities ............ 


PE, IED TRAIT III noses sons ince ccvcdsecneensicccsseeevovoraceecoesséoess i er 


2.70% Promissory NOTES PAYABLE DECEMBER 1, 1967 (See Note 2) 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


CAPITAL STOCK OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


No Par Value—Not Including 410,917 shares held by the Corporation (See Note 3) 
27,941,144 shares 


865,200 shares held by the Corporation as collateral under the Stock Purchase Plan 
for Employees (See Note 3) 


28,806,344 shares o.oo. 
Less present amount of Agreements 


EARNED SURPLUS 


$ 62,017,638 
337,500 
_ 1,831,773 


$335,625,314 


373,685,214 


30,267,227 


4,460,132 
275,776 


1 


__ $744,313,664 


$ 27,049,042 
14,403,172 


70,192,911 





$196,697,675 


30,623,273 - 


227,320,948 


30,349,837 


196,971,111 


__ 279,156,385 


$111,645,125 
150,000,000 


6,541,043 


476,127,496 





$744,313,664 















































INCOME 


Gross Sales—Less Discounts, Returns, and Allowances 
Other Income (Net) ..............000.0000000000000 


DEDUCTIONS 


Cost of Goods Sold, Selling, General, and Administrative Expenses 
Depreciation and Depletion ...0.0.....0....00.0......0.cccccccccscssesesseeseesseseeeens 
Interest on 2.70% Promissory Notes....0.0.0.0.0..0000..0.0.ccccccccceececeseeeee 
ES ESS TLS SED 


NET INCOME FOR THE YEAR....0..0.....::.::cc:sscccccssssssssssssesseessessseeane 
Net Income Per Share—On 28,806,344 shares outstanding December 31, 1949 


ADDITIONS 
Net Income for the Year 


DEDUCTIONS 


CONSGLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS 
Year Ended December 31, 1949 


INCOME STATEMENT 


SURPLUS STATEMENT 
EARNED SURPLUS AT JANUARY 1, 1949 .0000.0....ccccccccseccssees 


Increase in Market Value of Marketable Securities at December 31, 1949...000.0..0.0.0.cccccccccceee 
Reduction of Valuation Reserve—Securities sold during the year .......................cceeccscesesceseseeee 


STATEMENTS 


$585,781,441 


9,424,297 $595,205,738 





$417,802,512 
27,498,815 
4,050,000 
53,644,219 


502,995,546 


_$ 92,210,192 





$246,503,969 





$ 92,210,192 


78,888 
__ 86,368 = __92,375,448 
$338,879,417 

sel ensceaendiinaniaiciteinienn $ 57,613,658 
seicnsiirinatiesiiiieriieicaioesiion 2,109,374 59,723,032 








_$279,156,385 





1—The principles applied in preparing the accompanying consolidated 
statements for the year 1949 are as follows: 

All subsidiary companies that are one hundred per cent owned, and 
operate in the United States and Canada, are consolidated. 

Current assets, deferred charges, current liabilities, and income of 
Canadian subsidiaries consolidated are converted at the official rates 
of exchange. Other assets and liabilities of Canadian subsidiaries 
consolidated are converted at the prevailing rate at time of acquisi- 
tion or assumption. 

Foreign subsidiary companies, one hundred per cent owned, and 
affiliated companies less than one hundred per cent but not less than 
fifty per cent owned, are shown as investments. After giving effect 
to the devaluation of foreign currencies the Corporation’s equit 
in these companies (based on the latest financial statements received, 
some of which are unaudited) exceeded the amount at which these 
investments are carried 3 $11,191,522. During the current period 
the Corporation's equity in these companies decreased $2,655,432 
due principally to the devaluation of foreign currencies. Between 
January 1, 1938 (or date of acquisition, whichever is later), and 
= date of latest financial statements received, the equity increased 

902,980. 

Income includes dividends paid by foreign subsidiaries and affili- 

ated companies out of surplus earned since date of acquisition. 


2—Promissory Notes provide for annual payments of principal in 
the amount of $10,000,000 beginning on December 1, 1953. 


3—In 1946 the stockholders approved and authorized a Stock Pur- 
chase Plan for Employees. Under the terms of the Plan, the price 
or prices at which stock is offered to employees shall be such price 
or prices as shall be fixed by the Board of Directors in its discretion, 
but not lower than seventy-five per cent of the market price. The 
Agreements entered into under the Plan provide that each partici- 
pant has five years to complete payment, and that interest at the 
rate of 2 per cent per annum will be paid on the unpaid balance. 
The Board of Directors may take such action from time to time with 
respect to extension of time of payment as in the discretion of the 
Board is in the best interest of the Corporation. Stock covered by 
the io geen is pledged by the participating employees as col- 
lateral security for payment. Shares in blocks of 25 are released 
from the pledge to the participants as payment therefor is com- 
es eer Each participant has also agreed to apply against the unpaid 
alance the amount, if any, by which the dividends paid to him on 
the wang shares exceed the interest. The Plan provides that if a 
participant shall die the Corporation will offer, for a period of six 
months following his death, to repurchase the unpaid-for shares at 








Prest-O-Lite Acetylene « 


Linpe Oxygen « 
Nationat Carbons « 
Prestone and Trex Anti-Freezes « 





Notes RELATING TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS—1949 





Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units of UCC include 
Pyrorax Gas « 
Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries «+ 
Evectromet Alloys and Metals « 


the price to be paid by the participant. Pursuant to offerings made 
under the Plan, the Corporation entered into Agreements with 127 
employees in 1946, 215 employees in 1947, and 318 employees in 1948. 
Included among these employees are 14 officers of the Corporation. 
The price set forth in the Agreements under each offering was the 
closing quotation on the New York Stock Exchange on the date pre- 
ceding the offering. After giving effect to the three-for-one stock split 
on April 21, 1948, the shares covered by Agreements entered into since 
the adoption of the Plan in 1946 aggregate 973,950 shares of which 
865,200 shares are held by the Corporation as collateral. In 1949 the 
Corporation repurchased 970 unpaid-for shares from the estate of a 
deceased employee pursuant to the provision referred to above. 


4—No final settlement of the refund to the Government for the year 
1945 under the Renegotiation Act has been made. In 1947 the Accrued 
Provision for Wartime Adjustments was charged with $271,196, rep- 
resenting the estimated cash refund to the Government. Should an 
additional amount be required upon final settlement it will be 
charged to the Reserve for Contingencies. 


5—Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation has agreed to maintain 
the assets held by the Trustee of the Savings Plan for Employees in 
an amount sufficient to permit the distribution of the Trust Estate 
to the persons entitled thereto. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


TO DIRECTORS AND STOCKHOLDERS OF 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION: 


We have examined the balance sheet of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation and its one hundred per cent owned subsidiaries oper- 
ating in the United States and Canada, as of December 31, 1949, and 
the related statements.of income and surplus for the year then ended. 
Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the ac- 
counting records and such other auditing procedures as we consid- 
ered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statements of 
income and surplus present fairly the financial position of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries consolidated at 
December 81, 1949, and the results of its consolidated operations for 
the year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted account- 
ing principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding 


year. 
. HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 


New York, N. Y., February 25, 1950 Certified Public Accountants 
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STOCK TRADING 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Selective buying advisable 


As sTOCKs GO up from here, we must 
not forget that they have come a long 
way since last summer. Look at some 
of this column’s recommendations, for 
example. The following stocks were 
suggested at the prices and on the 
dates indicated: On August 15, Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph at 33%; Ameri- 
can Seating (before subsequent 10% 
stock dividend) at 34%; Kansas City 
Southern at 39; Commercial Credit at 
53%; Great Northern pfd. at 36; Rem- 
ington-Rand at 9%; Food Fair Stores 
at 12; and Borg-Warner at 48... . 


On September 1, General Motors at 
62... . On September 15, International 
Paper (before 2-for-1 split) at 55; 
Cities Service at 54... . On October 1, 
Seaboard Air Line pfd. at 51... . On 
October 15, Motorola at 23; Southern 
Pacific at 44. . . . On November 1, IIli- 
nois Central pfd. at 87; Kansas City 
Southern pfd. at 56; and Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific pfd. at 78... . On 
December 1, Atchison at 94; Chrysler 
at 61; Freeport Sulphur at 65%; Mc- 
Graw Electric at 41; National Dairy 
Products at 374; U. S. Gypsum at 103; 





HOW FORTUNES ARE MADE 
In Low-Priced Growth Stocks 


The right low priced stocks, called “Cats and Dogs” today, will be the 
big money “blue chips” of tomorrow. Fortunes will be made by astute, 
well informed speculators in such dynamic fast-moving, profitable stocks. 


May Be Your Life Time Buying Opportunity 


AGAIN and AGAIN we have seen fortunes made in so-called growth 
situations. Often they are low priced and highly speculative stocks, yet 
on an investment of only a few hundred dollars, fabulous profits are 
. made. THE YEAR 1950 may be another such OPPORTUNITY. Only 
three times before in the last 25 years did such an opportunity present 
itself, in 1932, 1938 and 1942. Pepsi-Cola Company is an example of how 
a fortune can be made in a relatively short period of time. An investment 
of only $100 grew to $26,000 in 4 years. 
This is the most fascinating field of investment to which many of today’s 
great fortunes owe their start. But you know that speculation in such 
stocks is risky. Not knowing when or where to start, you have hesitated. 
Now you can find out quickly which low priced Growth Stocks are most 
favored by ALL the leading market authorities. DuVal’s Investment 
Consensus has sifted this information out from the reports of 40 eminent 
advisory services. It comprises highly speculative stocks selling under 
$10 a share to as low as $1.00. Some are truly “low priced blue chips,” 
having paid dividends for 50 years, others for 10 years and longer with 
yields of 10% and over. These stocks have high leverage and advance 
much faster than the market. These growth situations have been weeded 
out by the experts, as having fantastic possibilities of growth and they 
should soar in the bull market ahead. 
The importance of this pooled advice to you is impossible to measure. 
When you know what the leading experts recommend, you have in your 
possession the opinion of all the major specialists whose life work is in- 
vestment counsel. How often, after depending on one expert’s advice, 
have you wished you knew what the others were advising! 
You may have this list of fortune building low priced growth stocks 
selected by many of the leading analysts of the country FREE with 4 
weeks trial subscription for only $1.60. Fill out, clip and mail coupon. 





DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 


Dept. P-241, 13 West 46th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


Send me list of Fortune Building Growth Stocks and 4 weeks trial subscription 
for only $1.00. (Air mail $1.25) 














and Union Pacific at 81. . . . On Janv- 
ary 1, Chicago & North Western at 11; 
and Philco at 32%. 

Stocks now are higher. There are 
fewer bargains. Certainly, I think this 
market has farther to go, but the time 
has arrived when one should be more 
selective and buy with less abandon. 

Some of the stocks which may have 
considerable trading profit possibilities 
are Chicago & North Western, Balkti- 
more & Ohio, Penpsylvania, Rock Is- 
land, Illinois Central, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical pfd., Chrysler, Studebaker, 
General Motors, Bendix Aviation, Ser- 
vel, American Can, American Tele- 
phone, Merritt-Chapman & Scott. A 
wide diversity. 

Low-priced rails of the type of Chi- 
cago & North Western and Baltimore 
& Ohio should not be mistaken for “in- 
vestments”; they are speculative “trad- 
ing” issues, but they often provide ex- 
cellent percentage profit possibilities. 

Stocks like American Can and Amer- 
ican Telephone, on the other hand, 
possess real quality; they do not move 
as fast as the radical speculations 
(either way), but one need not worry 
so much about them. 

The recent epidemic of dividend in- 
creases by big companies suggests a 
higher percentage payout in dividends 
of earnings, not necessarily that profits 
in 1950 will be higher than in 1949. 
The effect of this more liberal dividend 
policy should be to cause price-earnings 
ratios to rise. 

It will be recalled that in years like 
1946, 1947, and 1948, when per share 
earnings were very high, and the per- 
centage of earnings paid out in divi- 
dends was very low, the failure of 
stocks to respond to earnings was re- 
garded by many as a great mystery. At 
that time, many wise observers were 
commenting that “stocks would be 
higher when earnings were lower.” 
That’s what seems likely to happen 
now. , 

Considering the national defense in- 
dustry, it may be well to observe that 
the airlines, the big electrical equip- 
ment companies, the submarine build- 
ers, the electronics companies and the 
makers of airframes and airplane en- 
gines are not likely to starve for busi- 
ness over the near term. 

People who want to own more na- 
tional defense shares might consider 
Bendix Aviation, which ought to eam 
somewhere between $7 and $10 a share 
in the year to end September 30. They 
might keep in mind, too, that Deas 
Aircraft, although operating in a field 
where profit margins are most uncer 
tain, is a very well-managed company 
and continues to sell for considerab 
less than indicated net working capital. 

Eliminating the coal carriers, which 
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"Il am retired 


But my savings are still 
working for me— 











) Now I currently get 
= ¥ a high return on not 
BH only my savings but 
the dividends that I 
have let accumulate 
over the years — and 
I have absolute 
safety as my savings 
are federally insured 

up to $5.000.” 


Why not start your savings account with 
Standard Federal and get extra income, 





federally insured. 


WRITE TODAY nara 


for Standard Federal’s DIVIDEND 
“Save by Mail Plan” and RATE 











financial statement — also 


your free copy of “Califor- 
nia Here I Come” picturing 
“life the California way.” 


Kk Lom 


PRESIDENT 


Savings and Loan Association 
735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 











TIME FOR CAUTION? 


Our answer to the question of what's 
ahead for both business and stock 
prices is given in a talk before the 
National Federation of Financial An- 
alysts Societies by Anthony Gaubis 
on March 2nd, at the Hotel Statler, 
New York. This forecast is based 
on privately developed, time-tested 
methods of economic and technical 
analyses which have a high record 
of accuracy. 


A copy of this talk, together with a 
summary of the conclusions reached in 
similar surveys made at the beginning 
of all but one of the past fifteen years, 
and a one month trial subscription to 
our weekly BUSINESS & INVESTMENT 
TIMING SERVICE will be sent to you on 
receipt of $5. (Regular subscription rate, 
$80 a year.) 


ANTHONY GAUBIS & COMPANY 


Investment Counselors & Economic Consultants 


37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y 








| HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


DECLINING MARKET 


Perpetual Ball and Novice Bear 
Read this book on the way UP 
Profit from it on the way DOWN 

A must book on Short Selling. $1.00 


MARK WEAVER, Dept. 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


A A 


INVEST SUCCESSFULLY 





in favorable, low priced, growth stocks 
under a low cost supervised program. 
Send $1 for four weeks’ trial. 
RALPH S. HANSON 


Consulting Engineer 
P. O. Box 288, Savanna, Illinois 


F-4, BOX 1130 











YOUR MONEY 





by W. C. HANSON 


Real estate as an investment 


REAL ESTATE is one of the oldest, most 
popular forms of investment. Down 
through the ages, among all peoples 
and societies, land has been one of the 
most sought-after forms of wealth. 

But this doesn’t necessarily mean that 
realty is always a wise investment for 
everyone. Whether you should buy real 
estate depends largely on your indi- 
vidual circumstances. Ownership of 
real property has its disadvantages as 
well as advantages. 

The advantages are rather well 
known: 


1. Land is indestructible, surviving 
wars, depressions, revolutions, panics, 
and other catastrophes. 


2. Real estate is an excellent hedge 
against inflation. Over the centuries, 
land has been a much safer haven of 
wealth than currencies, in most cases. 


3. When the right property is bought 
at the right time, it can result in sub- 
stantial gains. 

4. Certain kinds of real estate yield 
a substantial rate of return. 

5. Ownership of real estate gives 
certain tax advantages, especially to 
upper-bracket taxpayers. 

The main drawbacks to real estate 
are: 

1. It’s not usually a “liquid” form of 
investment, such as stocks or bonds are. 
Thus, when an owner wants to convert 
his realty holdings into cash, he must 
often wait many months—sometimes 
years—before getting a satisfactory of- 
fer from a buyer. 

2. Values can depreciate as well as 
appreciate. Changes in neighborhoods, 
local economic conditions, population 
shifts, and other developments can af- 
fect values drastically. 

3. Taxes in some localities are bur- 
densome, and getting heavier all the 
time. Assessments must also be reck- 
oned with in some areas. 

4. Rent ceilings, ee mora- 
toriums and emergency legislation 
sometimes work real hardships on land- 
lords. 

If you consider buying real estate as 
a form of investment, the following sug- 
gestions may be helpful. These are the 
composite advice of specialists and ex- 
perts in the field: 

1. Regard any purchase of real estate 
as a fairly long-range commitment. In 
other words, be prepared to tie up your 
money for a considerable length of 
time, if need be. Thus, only surplus 
funds should be considered for this pur- 
pose—money you won't need for other 
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occasions. This means that real estate 
should come along rather late in your 
money-managing program, after life in- 
surance, a savings account, and a well- 
rounded securities program have been 
provided for. (Of course, the one ex- 
ception here is private home ownership, 
which logically could come as one of 
the first steps in financial planning.) 

2. Study carefully the value of the 
property you're considering buying. Ap- 
praisal is really a job for an expert, and 
appraisers of local banks or mortga 
firms can help you in this. Compare the 
“asking” price of the obey with re- 
cent sales of comparable properties in 
the same vicinity. Incidentally, much 
of today’s property values are highly in- 
flated in some areas. The price trend 
will probably be gradually downward 
in the next several years, according to 
most authorities. 

3. Investigate the title with extreme 
diligence. Much trouble and expense 
can result from neglect on this point, 
and from faulty title searches. Have a 
reputable title and guaranty firm do 
this for you, and have the title insured. 
This is much better than having an in- 
dividual do it, no matter how compe- 
tent and trustworthy the individual may 
be. Make sure there are no claims, 
liens, or judgments on the property. 
Make sure, too, that taxes have been 
kept up, and that insurance is ade 
quate, if a building is involved. 

4. Get a clear picture of taxes on the 
property, both present and prospective. 
Watch out for possible future assess- 
ments, especially in new developments. 

5. Check on the location, neighbor- 
hood, economic conditions, business 
trends in the area, as well as on general 
facilities, such as transportation, utility 
services, etc. 

Thus far, we have spoken of real 
estate in a rather general way. Actu- 
ally, of course, there are many specific 
forms of investment in this field. Own- 
ership of land itself is perhaps the 
simplest form. This includes farms, 
ranches, orchards, acreage or lots—im- 
proved or unimproved. Then, there are 
various kinds of buildings—private resi- 
dences, apartment houses, hotels, of- 
fice buildings, factories, warehouses, 
garages, cooperative apartments, etc. 
In addition to outright ownership of 
real estate, there are indirect forms of 
investment such as mortgages, mort 
gage participations, and stock in realty- 
managing enterprises. 

We'll take up these various forms i# 
our next article in this series. 
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Tue figures that constitute the year-end statement of 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society may seem over- 
whelming at first glance . . . but they readily come 
alive when considered in terms of the human values 
they portray. 


For the bigness of life insurance is not so much in the 
number of dollars cited as in the “force for good” 
which they represent. Equitable-life-insurance-dollars 
mean that Joe Winston of Akron will graduate from 
college next June ... that Alice Regan, a young widow 
in Dallas, is able to make a real home for her children 
. . . that 69-year-old George Field of Bridgeport is 
self-supporting, and self-respecting. Multiply these 
people by many thousands and you have a picture 
of what life insurance accomplishes in promoting 
human welfare. 


At the same time, life insurance funds perform a double 
duty in the economic life of our nation. While they are 
providing protection, they are also financing homes, 
building factories, helping to improve railroads, par- 
ticipating in scores of industries—in short, contributing 


materially to the highest living standard known to 
mankind. 


Look beyond the figures in this annual report and you 
will see life insurance in action on many levels. But 
remember, it is the human level which is of greatest 
. for after all, only people count. 


Gi. 7 


concern fo us... 


President 





CONDENSED 


Resources 
*Bonds and Stocks 
U. S. Government obligations. . . 
Dominion of Canada obligations. . 
Public utility bonds 
Railroad obligations 
Industrial obligations 


Preferred and guaranteed stocks. 


Mortgages and Real Estate 
SD. 34, 4lal and b 
0 A eee eee : 
Farm mortgages. . . are? 
Residential and business. 
rties. . : 
Housing developments ‘ond other 
real estate purchased 
for investment 
Home and branch office 
buildings. . as 


Other onieth 





Loans to policyholders 
Premiums in process of collection. 
Interest and rentals accrued 

ond other assets 


.$ 776,988,507 (14.8) 
270,576,208 { 5.1) 
671,974,696 (12.8) 
480,003,566 { 9.1) 

1,633,663,952 (31.0) 
158,635,069 ( 3.0) 

57,513,967 ( 1.1) 
7,258,157 ( 0.1) 


657,176,355 (12.5) 
122,447,952 ( 2.3) 


7,442,392 ( 0.1) 


110,776,853 ( 2.1) 
10,846,336 ( 0.2) 
92,604,234 ( 1.8) 


133,474,786 { 2.5) 
38,085,589 ( 0.7) 


STATEMENT OF 


as of 
December 31, 1949 


Per Obligations Per 

Cent Policyholders’ Funds Cent 

To cover future payments under 
insurance and annvity contracts 
in force. . 

Held on deposit for policyholders 
and beneficiaries 

Dividends and annuities left 
on deposit with The peti 
at interest. . ; 

Policy claims in process 
of payment 

Premiums paid in advance by 
policyholders 

Dividends due and unpaid to 
policyholders 

Allotted as dividends for 
distribution during 1950....... 


CONDITION 


. $4,327,175,473 (82.2) 


306,424,344 ( 5.8) 


115,149,568 ({ 2.2) 
23,935,298 { 0.4) 
85,297,962 ( 1.6) 

5,303,863 ( 0.1) 


68,400,541 { 1.3) 


Other Liabilities 

Taxes—federal, state and other. . 

Expenses accrued, unearned in- 
terest and other obligations. . 


8,285,000 { 0.2) 
6,883,896 { 0.1) 


Surplus Funds 


39,820,549 ( 0. 
$5,269,289,168 (100 
Yee ae $4,711,208 on deposit with public authorities. 


th law, all bonds subject to amortization are stated at their amortized valve, and all other bonds and stocks are 
—_ at the on Pardo on December 31, 1949 as prescribed by the National A of | 


322,433,223 ( 6.1) 
$5,269,289,168 (100 




















THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON - PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


THe EAL report, Fores editors believe, tells a story about 
people (managers and employees), their activities (making, 
financing, selling), their problems (outside factors affecting 
the company), and their progress (earnings or losses). 

Scoring is on three counts: 1. Presentation—easy to read, 
illustrated, etc.P 2. Financial Data—are dollars and cents 


translated into understandable terms? 3. General Information 
—does it help reader understand company and operations, 
problems and prospects? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 very good, 90 excellent. 
Final score is weighted (readers may write for a statement 
itemizing the scoring factors). 


Financial General Final 
Presentation Data Information Score 


Carrier Corp. ....... 71 74 75 74 


Comment 


Neat report—could stand more charts and “live” pictures. 
Informal funds statement helps reader understanding; 10-year 
growth comparison chart informative. Contents page would 
be helpful. 


Company 


Continental Baking Co. “Twenty-five years of growth” theme makes for interesting 
story of enterprise in action. Graphic presentation of changes 
good; might have included table giving statistical comparisons 
for those years. 

The Duplan Corp... .. Attractive, nicely-rounded report. Good use of graphs; should 
have one showing distribution of sales dollar. 

Hercules Powder Co.. . Brief, to the point. Quarter century statistical review, plus 
highlights of previous reports lend breadth to telling. Charts 
needed to spotlight story, simplify understanding. 

Koppers Company, Inc. Very effective recital. Graphs and text tell how the money 
came and went; well organized sections show the year’s prog- 
ress. Makes good use of pictures. Excellent highlight summary. 


The Torrington Co... . 


Inadequate presentation-story—undeveloped. Graphs, pictures, 
charts missing; needed to make narrative interesting. 
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> ApverTISING ProcepurE, 4th Ed., by 
DETROIT EDISON Otto Kleppner (Prentice-Hall Inc., 


New York, N.Y. $6.65). 
ANNUAL REPORT “A standard authority” for almost a 


quarter century, this new edition is a 
clear, fully detailed statement of ad- 
vertising principles and practices that 
reflect today’s accepted thinking in pro- 
fessional circles. Makes a thorough re- 
appraisal of the purposes, techniques, 
and effects of modern advertising in the 
light of newly gained knowledge. Main 
emphasis is upon procedure. The author 
takes the reader behind the scenes, 
shows how the advertisement literally 
grows from a creative idea, shows how 
that idea is expressed visually in the 
layout, verbally in the copy, and me- 
chanically in a. 

Special problems involved in media 
selection, scheduling, space and time 
buying, etc., are discussed, and separate 
chapters are included dealing with par- 
ticular types of advertising: newspaper, 
magazine, radio, outdoor and transpor- 
tation advertising, and television. 

Marketing research problems are cov- 
ered, significant new copytesting pro- 
cedures presented, and a brief study 
made of advertising as an economic and 
social force. 


Copies Are Now Available 


The annual report of The Detroit Edison Company 
has just been mailed to stockholders. It is an illus- 
trated 32-page booklet which describes in detail 
the 1949 activities of the company which supplies 
light and power to the great industrial and farm 
areas of southeastern Michigan. If you are inter- 
ested, we shall be glad to send you a copy of the 
report. Write 2000 Second Avenue, Detroit 26, Mich. 


THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 
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BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


753. ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS ARISING 
FROM DEVALUATION OF FOREIGN CurR- 
RENCIES: Eight-page memorandum dis- 
cusses some of the effects recent currency 
devaluations might have on our traditional 
methods of accounting. 


754. I Want to Know More Asout 
THE ELecrric Inpustry: Offers a compre- 
hensive picture of the electric industry to- 
day in question-and-answer form. A 36- 
page booklet, replete with statistical data, 
answers such questions as “How Does the 
U. S. Rank in World Production and Ca- 
pacity?”, “Who Uses How Much?”, “Who 
Owns the Electric Industry?”, etc. 


755. WHen Merats Go To Sza: Reveals 
what happens to metals in salt water. 
Gives solution of problems encountered, 
with topics ranging from metal fittings to 
propeller shafting and fastenings. Twenty- 
page booklet speaks in the language of the 
sailor rather than that of the metallurgist. 


756. Tae Tatty: Tabulations from sur- 
veys conducted by the Institute of Life 
Insurance, written in convenient form for 
current reference use. (Four pages). 


757. THe Rise or INpusTRIAL RESEARCH 
AND ITs MANAGEMENT: Six-page pamphlet 
points out the need for administrative 
leaders in industrial research; discusses the 
problems involved in seeking, finding, and 
developing the necessary executive talent. 


758. ConprTions oF A Dynamic Econ- 
omy: Poses three important issues of the 
future—maximum technological progress, 
reduction of the wide cyclical variations in 
production, employment, and national in- 
come, and the expansion of capital goods 
exports—and analyzes ways and means of 
bringing them to successful fruition. (20 
pages. ) 


759. MEASURING MONOPOLY: 
ApproacH: Testimony of the Chamber of 
Commerce presented by its president, Her- 
man W. Steinkraus, to the Celler subcom- 
mittee investigating monopoly and big- 
ness. “Splendid, comprehensive, construc- 
tive,” says Congressman Celler of it. (28 
pages. ) 


760. AMERICAN FREE ENTERPRISE: Lists 
booklets, films, posters, charts, etc., avail- 
able from various national economic and 
civic organizations telling the facts about 
Free Enterprise and our American Eco- 
nomic System. 


761. Way Preserve THE Dua BANkK- 
ING System?: Discusses the need for both 
state and federal chartered banks in main- 
taining a healthy economy. 
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Advance Announcement On One of the Most 
Fascinating Volumes for Investors Ever Published! 


“THE INSIDE STORY OF 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE” 


by HUMPHREY B. NEILL 


W5, THINK your reaction to this 

oe volume will be the same 
as that of B. C. Forbes. When told by 
his associates that they were planning 
to publish a book on the Stock Ex- 
change, he said: "Who wants to read 
about the Stock Exchange?" He asked 
for the manuscript. Two days later he 
sent it back to his editors with this 
note: "| expected to be bored by this. 
Instead was fascinated from very first 
page to last. Held my interest against 
many outside distractions." 


This big volume tells the whole color- 





WHO CAN USE IT 


“The inside Story of the po —\eeell 
has many-sided interests and val 

The investor will find in it men historical 
reasons for today’s Wall Street practices, and 
a very helpful section that explains the Ex- 
change’s operations and the functions of little- 
known departments vitally important to every 


manual, yet his simply written 


ful story of the Street and the Ex- 
change as it has never been told 
before. The action and reaction to his- 
toric events upon the Exchange vividly 
brings to life many dramatic incidents 
with which readers are familiar. The 
stranger-than-fiction truth about the 
men who made millions in stock deals— 
and how they did it—will prove excit- 
ing to new generations of investors. 
The documented stories of the maneu- 
vers, the "corners"—the big deals of 
the past will put the reader “in-the- 
know." 


THis fully dooumented Pg tells the whole story of the 

Stock Exchange—how started—how it grew—its role in 
America’s financial and Industriel Growth—the great 
interest dramas that make ng the true history of 
greatest money market plac 


want in telling “The tnetde ne of the Stock Exchange,” 
umphrey B. Neill gives you the that ean 
a se valuable to you as an investor. 


human- 
of the world’s 
istorie perspective t 


author makes it plain this is no ‘“‘beat-the-market”’ 
book ean prove of great son- 


A NEw | 





investor. 
The speeulator LA barred in this penetrat- 


in the 
guiding himself by what has happened in 
similar circumstances. 
student of American finance will find 
iy a eolorful guide that can well serve as 
complete and fully documented with 
statistical lists, amplifying notes and references. 
For the general reader this book will have 
the fascination of a good story . .. a story, 
moreover, that is true and will shed new light 
on the forces influencing our economic life. 


AUTHORITATIVE — IMPARTIAL 


This volume is a fully documented and 
annotated history of the evolution of the Stock 
Exchange, the various events that shaped its 
growth, the influence it exerted and continues 
to exert on American life. 


ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND 


No other book in this field has the ope. 
the thoroughness, the human interest of “‘The 
inside Ste Story of “the Stock Exehange."’ 


For the first time there is presented in this 
unique volume the whole pauseeme of history 
in which the Stock Exchange played its sig- 
nificant role . . . with the author tracing its 
growth against the changing background of men 
and events. 

336 Pages — Sturdily Bound. 
20 Vital Chapters — Fully 
Indexed, } py and 

Appendixed — Publica- 

tion Price $6. 
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crete value to you: 

As you read it, yee Wl ae OS ey te Oe 
market repeats itself . that the fortunes were made 
by these who recognized and took advantage of the histerle 
ebb and flow of the market. You will gain a knowledge of 
the past speculative surges that may e you to correctly 
read the signs of future bull or bear markets. 

Thus — even though this book contains not one ounce of 
techniques, formulas or rules for playing the market —it le 
= to prove invaluable in helping you to plan your 

ons, ! 


You will gain also a basic knowledge of the Stock Exchange— 
its evolution, its economie functions—that will give you a new 
understanding of its potent influence on business and finance. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


.- Magazine recently called author Humphrey B. Neill 
‘a sharp-cyed Wall Street trader.’ More than 30 years’ Ca 
an a aa Ga os wae Gee avestm 
. has given him a unique background. in writing thle 
book. he PF ase his intimate on gp of the steck market 
with prodigious research inte official ony carly publica- 
tions, eye-witness accounts. has woven all this 
manertel inte & penetrating chronicle of a great, vitally im- 
portant American institution. 


ORDER NOW — SAVE 16 2/3% — 
LIMITED EDITION 


The publication price will be . ~ Yee at now you can 
have your copy for saving Sinee this pre- 
— offer is jimited for "0 _ = urge you to fill in 
coupon and mail with remittance of on 

limited number of copies of this voles 
Many advance crdere te b 
foe advisable to reserve void ssible 
disappointment later. Requests in ter copies eh ee “alled rin the 
order of their receipt. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


If w receipt of this volume, you do not find it among the 
most fascinating volumes you’ve ever read, simply return it 
within one week and your money will be refunded. 





B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Ine. 8-15 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of Humphrey B. Neill’s 
new volume “The Inside Story of the Stock Ex- 
change’’ on publication: 

© Enclosed is remittance of $5— 
special pre-publication offer. 


O Bill me at $6—regular publication price. 


I understand that if book does not satisfy, I may 
return it within 10 days of receipt for full refund. 


All Foreign orders must be accompanied by remit- 
tance in U. S. funds or payable in U. 8. 














Should You SELL 


LIST 7 OTHERS YOU 
OWN OR INTEND 
TO BUY, and mail this 
ad to us. We will tell 
you if clients have been 
advised to HOLD or 
SWITCH them. 


(Please print your 
name) 
No cost 
or obligation. 
Write Dept. 
F-85 





BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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CANADA DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Can- 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorpo- 
rated, at a meeting thereof held 
on February 28, 1950 declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.0625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of $0.15 per share on 
the Common Stock; both pay- 
able April 1, 1950 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 15, 1950. Transfer 
books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed. 
Wo. J. WILLiaMs, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 








KENNECOTT COPPER 
CORPORATION 


120 Broadway, New York 5,N.Y. | 
February 17, 1950 


oe ee | ef 


A cash distribution of seventy-five 
cents (75c) a share has today been 
declared by Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration, payable on March 31, 1950 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on March 1, 1950. 


A. S. CHEROUNY, Secretary 
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Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
February 20, 1950, a dividend of 

fifty cents (50c) per share was de- 

clared on the Common Stock of the 
Corporation, payable March 31, 1950 

[ML to Common Stockholders of record 
at the clese of business on March 


1, 1950. 
S. A. McCASKEY, JR. 
Secretary 











READERS SAY 





Unmeasurable 


. . » | am surprised that a publication 
which is so concerned with business and 
should know the public relations problems 
of busirvess has finally found the secret of 
measuring the unmeasurable. I am quite 
sure that industry would think it far more 
beneficial if, instead of yer grading its 
components, you would let us in on the 
secret of how you reach those i 
grades. 

—F. V. Kovat, Assistant to President, 
Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway System. 


Editor's reply: Your cocky, caustic ques- 
tion has already been answered, very fully, 
by us. If, heretofore, om 4 cor- 
porations has been regarded, as you regard 
it, as “unmeasurable,” it is more than time 
that managements were made “measur- 
able.” Why should your company or any 
other company management regard your- 
selves as “unmeasurable?” Too many man- 

ements have labored under the y Fst 
that nobody on earth should dare attempt 
to gauge their merits, demerits. 


The high-handed, superior attitude of 
you and other executives has brought u 
America much of what it has suffered dur- 
ing the last two decades. You are a fla- 
grant example of executives who have be- 
come obsessed by the notion that you are 
above criticism, above all appraisement. 
You're not! 


Forses is determined to seek to appraise 
you and other companies and oF gate wed 
annually hereafter. Our impartial analysis 
of the conduct and ability of the manage- 
ment of your company and others may not, 
of course, be infallible. But ours is a sin- 
cere, most painstaking, comprehensive, 
fect foting effort to subject you and other 
eading companies to unbiased analysis. 
We have no axe to grind. We already have 
abundant evidence that our efforts are 
spurring many managements to better their 
record, their record in regard to labor re- 
lations, public relations, community rela- 
tions, stockholder relations. 

As we see it, unless far more company 
and corporation managements can do more 
than they have heretofore done to earn the 
esteem of the American people, voters, 
they will court condemnation, decease, of 
the American beg By Life, American free 
economy, invite the infliction upon Amer- 
ica of federal bureaucracy, federal domin- 
ation, federal totalitarianism.—B.C.F. 


Four years to go? 


I send you the pice of a subscription 
for four years. Will there be a Forses 
MaGazIn_E in four years? A strange state- 
ment, perhaps, but, as things look to me, 
is it so strange? . . . We must march on, 
fight on, and pray on and on. 

—F. F. Ackxeserc, Tampico, IIl. 


See you in ’54.—Ed. 


I think it was in 1911, though I am not 
quite certain of the date, that Theodore 
Roosevelt spoke in Carnegie Hall. . . . He 
said, “Unless you can say to men I want 
you to do something that will not be to 
your advantage at all, probably will be of 
considerable disadvantage but it is a thing 
that will be for the advantage of a Non 


—unless you can say this and get an a - 
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ative reply . . . democracy cannot continue 
to exist.” 

This is a thing that we must have and 
you are the men to put this into mens’ 
souls, . . . Preach your own sermon from 


here on. 
—Lzon W. Moone, Pasadena, Calif. 


Thanks to Reader Moore for his good 
text.—Ed. 


Congratulations to B. C. Forbes on his 
editorial in the Feb. 1 issue. What Amer- 
ica n is as many U. S. Steels, du Ponts, 
eo b pees pees as meget The more 

e and varied corporation giants Amer- 
ica has the better. 

Let us all aid in making them larger 
and better; they are America’s safeguard. 
Russia knows this better than some of 
our own people. 

—Harvey J. Carry, San Francisco, Calif. 


“Little old Harry” 


Your issue 2-15-50, showing Truman 
and Potentate Moslem Shriner McDonald, 
is an insult to all Americans who are not 
Freemasons. Since when has Truman 
come the President of a 
instead of all citizens, 
color or creed? My estimation of your edi- 
torial staff is near zero. 

—J. F. Kennepy, Berkley, Mich. 


If you can’t find anything for your front 
page cover except old Truman from the 
Pendergast sewer, then you may cancel 
my subscription. 


—J. W. Younc, Richmond, Va. 


Forses is an outstanding magazine with 
a lot of weight and influence. . . . When 
I saw Harry's picture with Past Potentate 
McDonald, I thought “my golly,” are they 
going to — Harry get elected next time, 
and not until after having read the article 
could I see any reason for this wond 
free advertising, apparently directed to at- 
tract Shriners. 

. . » 'm a Democrat, I’m a member of 
the Shrine, I know a lot of Shriners. None 
of them, including myself, ever want to 
see Noble Truman get back in the chair 
again. I know you don’t either, but I can't 
understand what motive was behind your 
forethought to give a boost like 
this to Harry. Believe you me, he never 


‘got his picture on the front page of our 


paper here in Pennsy and when he 
stumps this state to try to lick men like 
Ed. Martin, I’m sure he will get no help 
from Shriners. 


—Ina K. Mutter, Waynesboro, Pa. 


I tried to give Forsss back to the post- 
man this afternoon. “That's a mistake,” I 
said, “B. C. would never put little old 
Harry on the cover of his magazine.” 

But for your kind consideration to us 
Democrats, I might even renew my sub- 
— when it comes due next year. I 


—Everetre R. Witxerson, Portsmouth, O. 

Thanks muchly for your entertaining 
note. After all, “little old Harry,” as you 
call him, is President of the United States. 
Therefore, we must all wish him sar 
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Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate - Potash - Fertilizer - 


* 
Dividends were declared by the 


of Directors on 
February 23, 1950, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
82nd Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
$1.00) per share. 


eat Par Value Oommen = yr 
egular Quarterly Dividend o 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share. 


Both dividends are payable March 30, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 17, 1950 


Checks will be mailed. 
Rebert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 
* 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Chemicals 





Beneficial 
industrial Loan 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 


$.811/, per share 


$4 Dividend Series of 1948 
$1 per share 


@ riod endi 
* Maarch 317 1950) 


COMMON STOCK 


$.37!/, per share 
The dividends are payable March 
31, 1950 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 
1950. Puiuip Kapinas 


Treasurer 
March 1, 1950 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDED NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 137 


The Board of Directors on March 
1, 1950, declared a cash dividend 
for the first quarter of the year of 
50 cents per share upon the Com- 
pany’s Common Capital Stock. This 
dividend will be paid by check on 
April 15, 1950, to common stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 15, 1950. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxert, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 








March 15, 1950 : 


Union Carsive 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared payable-April 1, 
1950 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 3, 1950. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
Secretary 

















C.L.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, pay- 
able April 1, 1950, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 10, 1950. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 
mailed. 


FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
February 23, 1950. 




















THE TEXAS COMPANY 


A dividend of $1.00 per share or four per 
cent (4%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Company has been declared 
this day, payable on April 1, 1950, to 
stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on March 3, 1950. The stock trans- 
fer books will remain open. 


ROBERT FISHER 
Treasurer 








190th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company ard its 


predecessor. ba 








January 27, 1950 











E. |. pu PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: February 20, 1950 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12%4 a share 
on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series and 87%4¢ 
a share on the Preferred Stock—$3.50 Series, 
both payable April 25, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on April 10, 1950; 
also 75¢ a share on the $5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock as the first interim dividend for 1950, 
payable March 14, 1950, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on February 27, 


1950 
I. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 











The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
March 15, 1950, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on March 10, 1950. 

CHARLES E, BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasuret 


February 28, 1950. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


preferred dividends 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 163 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
STOCK 4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 12 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


$0 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock, payable 
March 31,1950, to stockholders 
of record on March 5, 1950. 


27 cents per share on Cum- 
ulative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series, payable on March 31, 
1950, to stockholders of record 
on March 5, 1950. 


T. J. GAMBLE, Secretary 


February 17, 1950 








Rovan TyeewRirer 
ComPANY, INC. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending April 30, 1950, has been 
declared payable April 15, 1950 on 
the outstanding preferred stock of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on March 31, 1950. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable April 15, 
1950, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to hold- 
ers of common stock of record at 
the close of business on March 31, 
1950. 


February H. A. WAY 
27, 1950 


——— RAL 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share 
has been declared on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable March 10, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at 3 o’clock P. M. on February 


28, 1950. 
C. M. McHENRY, Secretary. 




















Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Employee 
Reader- 
Interest 


Confrany and Management’s 


Publication Score 
Dravo Corp. 
Dravo Slant (Jan.) 70 87 80 78 
(22,000 employees) 
“T'll Start” good, as is rest of management story—but there could 
have been more of it. Space waster: reproduced telegram. Swell 
center spread could have justified halving “For the Girls” in this issue. 


Hanna Coal Co. 
Hanna Coal News (Feb.) 90 91 65 88 
(3,122) 


Crafts- 
manship 


This is a sleeper; due to bad layout and poor printing, quick glance 
is deceiving. But it’s an effective publication, however, and poor 
craftsmanship doesn’t—in this rare instance—prevent its getting good 
overall score. 


Harden 

Twists and Turns (Feb.) 70 73 70 72 

(1,000) 
“Be Glad” excellent feature; “Outlook,” interesting. Unfavorable: 
four-page paper composed of close to 60% personals. Try knocking 
percentage in half, having mill reporters dig up general interest 
personality stories. 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 

N-B-P News (Nov.-Dec.) 90 65 75 74 

(3,500) 
Top-heavy management story drastically lowers reader interest; 
paucity of space devoted to employee, with not one pix devoted 
exclusively to him. Bi-monthly could do better than this. 


Port of N. Y. Authority 

The P. A. Diary (Feb.) 88 90 86 88 

(3,000) 
Six-page sheet does excellent job of selling “company” (actually a 
state instrumentality) and its activities to employees. Highly read- 
able, pleasant layout. Several good features. 


Pullman Co. 

The Pullman News (Jan.) 80 85 85 83 

(22,000) 
56-page quarterly is forced to cover a lot of time and territory. Very 
good: “What’s Ahead” and “Dollars and Jobs.” “Pulmanite” good 
employee story, but Mexican story could have been chopped into 
small-length pieces. “Here and There” too long, not of general interest. 


Textiles-Inc. 

Textiles Review (CNov.) 84 83 70 79 

(3,000) 
Eight-page semi-monthly does creditable job. Question use of page 
one for carrying interstate sports news. “My Impressions” good, but 
given too big a play. Why not pare down personals? 


In scorinc the employee publication, the editors 
rate management’s technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of 
the inter-dependence of company, community 
and employee is, from the Forses viewpoint, the 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and 
typography are importantly weighed in the final 
scoring of each publication. 

By calling attention to good points and sug- 


gesting means of improvement, Fores hopes to help industry to utilize fully 
this vital tool of employee relations. 


Hanna Coal Co.’s “Hanna 
Coal News” 








CONGRATULATIONS 


W. C. Dabney, elected president of 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. 

Robert S. Oelman, elected executive 
vice-president, and John S. Scott, 
elected vice-president of overseas oper- 
ations, of National Cash Register Co. 

Charles H. Kellstadt, elected vice- 
president in charge of southern terzi- 
tory of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

George Romney, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 

John M. Spangler, appointed presi- 
dent of National Carbon Div. of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp. 

John G. Beadle, appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of A. B. Dick 
Co. 

Lewis F. Shepherd, elected president 
of Pennsylvania Telephone Corp. 

Col. Clarence M. Young, elected a 
vice-president of Pan American World 
Airways. 

Frederick W. Page, vice-president of 
Tri-Continental Corp., elected a direc- 
tor of Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

Julius G. Forstmann, son of the 
founder of the company, elected presi- 
dent of Forstmann Woolen Co. 

C. B. McManus, elected president of 
the Southern Company, succeeding 
E. A. Yates, who becomes chairman of 
the board. 

George W. Bourke, elected president 
of the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, succeeding Arthur B. Wood, 
who becomes chairman of the board. 

Mortimer Landsberg, elected chair- 
man of the board of governors of the 
New York Curb Exchange. 

J. V. Doll, elected vice-president in 
charge of Fleet sales of Mack-Interna- 
tional Motor Truck Corp. 

Cleo F. Craig, vice-president and a 
director of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., elected a trustee of Central 
Savings Bank of New York. 

Ray D. Murphy, Frank A. Shailer, 
Mervyn Davis, Vincent S. Welch, and 
Raymond H. Weins, elected executive 
vice-presidents of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States. 

Ralph C. Persons, elected a vice- 
president and a director of Sun Chem- 
ical Corp. 

Robert M. Ganger, elected executive 
vice-president and a director, and Mel- 
vin E. Dawley, elected a director, of 
P. Lorillard Co. 

Earle W. Mills, elected president, 
and David McCulloch, elected chair- 
man, of Foster Wheeler Corp. 

Harold F. Merritt, elected executive 
vice-president of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. 

Fred B. Manchee, elected executive 
vice-president for Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, advertising agency. 
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At Last—Impartial “‘Ratings” of Close to 100 Mutual Funds 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES! 


WHICH TO BUY=- WHICH TO AVOID! 
Here’s What You Get in This Big Manual: 


Clear-Cut Analysis of Various Types of Mutual Funds With Their 
Advantages and Disadvantages. Complete Data on Close to 100 
Funds, Their Methods of Operation, Record of Performance, 
Price, and Dividend Records of Each. 


Impartial Evaluation of Each Fund’s Management. 
Recommended Mutual Funds: 


13 for Long-Range Capital Growth 
5 for Income and Relative Security 


HE UPSURGE of interest in Investment Companies began with the 
passage of the Investment Companies Act of 1940. Assured of proper 
regulation and supervision, Investment Trusts flourished spectacu- 

larly, as these figures show: 


Growth in Funds held: from around $1 billion in 1940 to over 
$2 billion in 1949, 


Growth in Stockholders: from 296,000 in 1940 to over 1,000,000 in 
1949, 


— of Funds in operation: from 59 in 1940 to close to 100 in 
949. 


The comparative newness of this type of investment and its phenomenal 
growth in the past 10 years, explain why it is now so important to have 
the complete, authoritative data available only in the new Forbes 1950 
Manual on Mutual Funds. 


Are Mutual Funds the small investors’ big chance for capital growth and 
steady income or are they merely an illusion? As you know, Investment 
Trusts are companies which reinvest their stockholders’ funds in a variety 
of other securities. Some Fund portfolios have as many as 100 or more 
different issues. There is great opportunity for profit—but also some risk. 
No two funds are alike. Some should be avoided. Others are excellent. 
The purpose of the new FORBES Manual is to offer a complete, up-to-date 
reliable guide to the entire field of Mutual Funds. 


This new Forbes Manual, only one of its kind, gives the background and 
growth record of Investment Trusts in general, methods of operation of 
the various types of Funds. Then, for each Trust Fund you will find: its 
own history, type of fund operated, investment policies, extent and type of 
holdings, statistical record on prices and dividends, performance record, 
expense ratios, PLUS an impartial evaluation of its management. 

Without this Manual you would have to expend much effort in obtaining 
all the facts essential to guide you in selecting any particular fund for your 
investments. 

Imagine the time and work involved in getting complete data on close 
to 100 Funds! You couldn’t do it yourself, and if you sought the help of 
others, you might wonder whether these sources were really impartial. 

This single Forbes Manual gives you all the data in quick, convenient 
form .. . and sticks to the facts. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If you are not fully satisfied 
that this Manual can help you make better investments, your 
money will be refunded. 


SAVE $5.00! ORDER TODAY! Yes, if you send your order 
and remittance today, you can take advantage of the pre-publica- 
tion price of $10. BUT YOU MUST ACT AT ONCE. When this 
limited edition is gone, no more will be available. 
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—{ ANNUAL GUIDE TO 








CONFIDENTIAL PRICE $15 
FORBES 1950 





INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES 


A Manual on Mutual Funds 








PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Early History and Conception 

How a Mutual Fund Functions 

Different Types and Objectives 

What s Mutual Fund Offers 

The Cost 

Periodic Payment Plans and Dollar Averaging 

A Better Return 

Formula-Timing Plans 

Management 

Explanatory Netes 

Ten Largest Mutual Funds 

Investors Advisory Institute’s Recommendations: 
13 Funds for Long-Range Capital Growth 
5 for Income and Relative Security 


AUTHORITATIVE — IMPARTIAL 


This new Manual is published under the 
auspices of the Investors Advisory Institute, 
Inc., which is a subsidiary of the Forbes Pub- 
lishing Company. Its parent organization’s 33 
years of experience in the investment field 
guarantees the accuracy and thoroughness of the 
information presented. And because we have no 
axe to grind, you can be sure the presentation 
is unbiased. 


SAVE 331/3% ON PUBLICATION PRICE— 
RETURN COUPON WITH REMITTANCE NOW 































INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 3-15 


Please enter my order for a copy of confidential 
report THE TRUTH ABOUT INVESTMENT 


COMPANIES — “FORBES 1950 ANNUAL 
GUIDE TO MUTUAL FUNDS.” 
BGs ccatcerscesccoesececs 
Check Choice: 


© Enclosed is $10 payment in full. 
0 I will pay $15 on receipt of material. 


I understand the contents is copyright and can- 
not be reproduced or used as text without the 
permission of publisher. 

It is understood that if, after examining the 
Guide, I do not find it satisfactory I may return 
it within 10 days of receipt for full refund or 
cancellation. 


SceeoeSee SCHOO SOSH TETEOREEDO SOS OC ESOS 


All foreign orders must be accompanied by re- 
mittance in S. funds or payable in U. S. 








March 15, 1950 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


It will be a shock to men when they 
realize that thoughts that were fast 
enough for today are not fast enough 
for tomorrow. But thinking tomorrow’s 
thoughts today is one kind of future 
life. —CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 


Honesty isn’t any policy at all; it’s a 
state of mind or it isn’t honesty. 
—Evucene L’Hore. 


I place economy among the first and 
most important virtues, and public debt 
as the greatest of dangers. . . . We must 
make our choice between economy and 
liberty, or profusion and servitude. If 
we can prevent the government from 
wasting the labors of the people under 
the pretense of caring for them, they 
will te happy. —THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Of all the evils that infest a state, a 
tyrant is the greatest; his sole will com- 
mands the laws, and lords it over 
them. —EvRIPIvEs. 


I hold myself indebted to any one 
_from whose enlightened understanding 
another ray of knowledge communi- 
cates to mine. Really to inform the 
mind is to correct and enlarge the heart. 
—JUNtvs. 


A greater poverty than that caused 
by lack of money is the poverty of un- 
awareness. Men and women go about 
the world unaware of the beauty, the 
goodness, the glories in it. Their souls 
are poor. It is better to have a poor 
pocketbook than to suffer from a poor 
soul. —THomas DREIER. 


Nothing in life is to be feared. It is 
only to be understood. —Marie Curt. 


The first step in debt is like the first 
step in falsehood, involving the neces- 
sity of going on in the same course, 
debt following debt, as lie follows lie. 

—S. SMILEs. 


There should be no inferiors and no 
superiors for true world friendship. 
—Car.os P. Romuto. 


We are all weak, finite, simple hu- 
man beings, standing in the need of 
prayer. None need it so much as those 
who think they are strong, those who 
know it not but are deluded by self- 
sufficiency. 

—Harotp Cooke Pures, D.D. 


The machine can free man or enslave 
him; it can make of this world some- 
thing resembling a paradise or a purga- 
tory. Men have it within their power to 
achieve a security hitherto dreamed of 
only by the philosophers, or they may 
go the way of the dinosaurs, actually 
disappearing from the earth because 
they fail to develop the social and po- 
litical intelligence to adjust to the 
world which their mechanical intelli- 
gence has created. 


—WILLIAM G. CARLETON. 


The first lesson in civics is that ef- 
ficient government should begin at 
home. —CHARLEs Evans HuGHEs. 


Formula for Escaping Responsibility 
1. Don’t think. 
2. If you have to think, don’t talk. 
8. If you have to talk, don’t write it 
down. 
4. If you have to write it, don’t pub- 
lish it. 
5. If you have to publish it, don’t 
sign it. 
6. If you have to sign it, write a 
denial. —Pire DREAMS. 


No man was ever great without di- 
vine inspiration. —CICERO. 


Public discussions are useful because 
they disturb complacency and lead to 
the restless uncertainty p Bes one’s self 
that has long been known as the be- 
ginning of wisdom. —LyYMAN Bryson. 


We are coming to see that there 
should be no stifling of labor by capi- 
tal, or of capital by abi and also that 
there should be no stifling of labor by 
labor, or of capital by capital. 

—Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


What is the true end and aim of sci- 
ence but the discovery of the ultimate 
power—a seeking after God through the 
study of his waysP —W. H. Furness. 


The habit of being uniformly con- 
siderate toward others will bring in- 


‘ creased happiness to you. As you put 


into practice the qualities of patience, 
punctuality, sincerity, and solicitude, 
you will have a better opinion of the 
world about you. . . . True gentleness 
is not incompatible with power. It is a 
mark of nobility of soul. Be ready to 
take advantage of trifling opportunities 
to say the generous word, do the 
thoughtful act, and render helpful ser- 
vice. You will not pass this way again. 

—GRENVILLE KLEIsER. 


All problems become smaller if you 
don’t dodge them, but confront them. 
Touch a thistle timidly, and it pricks 
you; grasp it boldly, and its spines 
crumble. —Wiiu S. Hatsey. 


Good judgment comes from experi- 
ence and experience comes from poor 
judgment. —THREADS. 


The highest purpose of intellectual 
cultivation is to give a man a perfect 
knowledge and mastery of his own in- 
ner self. —NOVALB. 


Education makes a people easy to 
lead, but difficult to drive; easy to gov- 
ern, but impossible to enslave. 


—Gen Omar N. BRADLEY. 


The influences that really make and 
mar human happiness are beyond the 
reach of the law. The law can keep 
neighbors from trespassing, but it can- 
not put neighborly courtesy and good 
will into their relations. 


—WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCEH. 


There are admirable potentialities in 
every human being. Believe in your 
strength and your youth. Learn to re- 
peat endlessly to yourself: “It all de- 
pends on me.” —ANDRE GIDE. 


It is better to give than to lend, and 
it costs about the same. 


—Sm Purip Gress. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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Sent in by 


. J. Biberstein, 
Attica, Kan. What’s your 
favorite text? A Fores 

is presented to senders of texts 
used. 
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But seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness; and all these things shall 
be added unto you. 


—S. MatTrHew 6:33 
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We can’t keep it under our hat! 


= could we ...even if we wanted to? 


It would take a “headpiece” as big as the 
whole Southland to cover the story of the mod- 
ern South’s industrial growth and promise. 

All along the Southern Railway...through- 
out the length and breadth of the Southland 
...new factories are springing up...existing 
industries are spreading out...nourished by 


the riches in the ground . .. encouraged by 
the optimism in the air...stimulated by ever- 
expanding markets. 


No wonder more and more industries are 
“hanging their hats” in this land of boundless 
opportunities...the industrial South. 


“Look Ahead — Look South!” 
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President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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1. You save on long life . . . One Mack will out-wear and out-perform a whole series of cheap vehicles. 


Your investment, annually and over the years, is far lower . . . with a Mack. 


2. You save on maintenance . . . A Mack’s component parts are rugged, durable and specifically 


designed and engineered for the job. Maintenance costs are lower... with a Mack. 


3. You save on uninterrupted service. . . “Absenteeism”—lay-ups in shop—can cost you dearly. 


Revenue, good will—and in the case of fire apparatus —even lives may be lost! 


4. You save on trade-in value ... Any used Mack—any year, any model—commands a premium in 


any market. You profit while you use, and you profit when you sell or trade. 


5. And . . . important savings with Mack diesels .. . Owners of Mack diesel-powered trucks 


report as much as 75% more miles per gallon at less cost per gallon. Mack 
diesel-powered bus operators report savings well over $1,000 per bus per year. 


See your Mack branch or distributor today for the world’s best buy in trucks! 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island 
City, N. Y. Factory branches and distributors in all principal cities for service and parts. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canade. Ltd. 





